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It is likewise to be remembered, that, forasmuch as the 
increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner (for what- 
soever is somewhere gotten, is somewhere lost), there be but 
three things which one nation selleth unto another : the com- 
modity, as nature yieldeth it ; the manufacture ; and the vec- 
ture, or carriage: so that, if these three wheels go, wealth 
will flow as in a spring-tide. And it cometh many times to 
pass, that ‘ materiam superabit opus,’ that the work and car- 
riage is worth more than the material, and enricheth a state 
more: as is notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, who have 
the best mines above ground in the world, 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the trea- 
sure and moneys in a state be not gathered into few hands ; 
for, otherwise, a state may have a great stock, and yetstarve: 
and ne is like muck, no good except it be spread. This 
is done chiefly by suppressing, or, at the least, keeping a 
straight hand upon the Sereuing trades of usury, engrossing, 
great pasturages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the danger of 
them, there is in every state, (as we know) two portions of 
subjects, the nobles and the commonalty, When one of these 
is discontent, the danger is not great ; for common people 
are of slow motion, if they be not excited by the greater sort ; 
and the greater sort are of small strength, except the multi- 
tude be apt and ready to move of themselves: then is the 
danger, when the greater sort do but wait for the troubling 
of the waters amongst the meaner, that then they may de- 
clare themselves, The poets feign that the rest of the gods 
would have bound Jupiter, which he hearing of, by 
the counsel of Pallas, sent for Briareus, with his hundred 
hands, to come in to his aid: an emblem, no doubt, to show 
how safe itis for monarchs to make sure of the good-will of 
commur people, 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontentments to 
evaporate (so it be without too great insolency or bravery), 
is a safe way; for he that turneth the humors back, and 
maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious imposthumations, 

Tho part of Epimetheus might well become Prometheus, 
in the case of discontentments, for there is not a better pro- 
vision against them. Epimetheus, when griefs and evils flew 
abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept hope in the bottom ot 
the vessel. Certainly, the politic and artificial nourishing 
and entertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to 
hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the poison of dis- 
contentments : and it is a certain sign of a wise government 
and proceeding, when it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, 
when it cannot by satisfaction; and when it can handle 
things in such manner as no evil shall appear so peremptory 
but that it hath some outlet of hope: which is the less hard 
todo; because both particular persons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themselves, or at least, to brave that which 
they believe not. 

Also the foresight and prevention, that there be no likely 
or tit head whereunto discontented persons may resort, and 
under whom they may join, is a known, but an excellent 
point of caution. I understand a fit head to be one that 
hath greatness and reputation, that hath confidence with the 
discontented party, and upon whom-they turn their eyes, 
and that is thought discontented in his own particular ; which 
kind of persons are either to be won and reconciled to the 
state, and that ina fast and true manner; or to be fronted 
with some other of the same party that may oppose them, 
and so divide the reputation. Generally, the dividing and 
breaking of all factions and combinations that are adverse to 
the state, and setting them ata distance, or, at least, distrust 
among themselves, is not one of the worst remedies ; for it is 
a desperate case, if those that hold with the proceeding of 
the state be full of discord and faction, and those that are 
against it be entire and united, 

Thave noted, that some witty and sharp speeches, which 
have fallen from princes, have given fire to seditions. Cvesar 
did himself infinite hurt in that speech, ‘ Sylla nescivit literas, 
non potuit dictare ;’ for it did utterly cut off that hope which 
men had entertained, that he would at one time or other give 
over his dictatorship, Galba undid himself by that speech, 
‘legi a se militem, non emi for it put the soldiers out ofhope 
of the donative. Probus, likewise, by that speech, ‘ si vixero, 
non opus erit amplius Romano imperio militibus;’ a speech 
of great despair for the soldiers, and many the like, Surely 
princes had need, in tender matter and ticklish times, to be- 
ware what they say, especially in these short speeches, 
which fly abroad like darts, and are thought tobe shot out of 
their secret intentions; for as for large discourses, they are 
flat things, and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without some 
great person, one or rather more, of military valor, near un- 
to them, for the repressing of seditions in their beginnings ; for 
without that, there useth to be more trepidation in court up- 
on the first bre aking out of trouble, than were fit; and the 
state runneth the danger of that which Tacitus saith, ‘ atque 
is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum facinus auderent pauci, 
plures vellent, omnes paterentur:’ but let such military per- 
sons be assured, and well reputed of, rather than factious and 
popular; holding also good correspondence with the other 
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great men in the state, or else the remedy is worse than the 
disease, 


OF ATHEISM. 

I nap rather believe all the fables in the legend, and the 

Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind: and, therefore, God never wrought mira- 
cles to convince atheism, because his ordinary works con- 
vince it. It is true, that a little philosophy inclineth men’s 
minds about to religion; for while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
derate, and linked together, it must needs fly to provi- 
dence and Deity ; nay, evea that school which is most accus- 
ed of atheism, doth most demonstrate religion; that is, the 
school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus : for it 
is a thousand times more credible, that four mutable elements 
and one immutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
need no God, than that an army of infinite small portions, or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced this order and beauty 
without a divine marshal. The Scripture saith, ‘ The fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God,’ it is not said, ‘ The 
fool hath thought in his heart; soas he rather saith it by rote 
to himself, as that he would have, than that he can thorough- 
ly believe it, or be persuaded of it; for none deny there is a 
God, but those for whom it maketh that there were no God, 
It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man, than by this, that atheists will 
ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened by 
the opinion of others : nay more, you shall have atheists strive 
to get disciples, as it fareth with other sects ; and, which is 
most of all, you shall have of them that will suffer for atheism, 
and not recant ; whereas, if they did truly think that there 
were no such thing as God, why should they trouble them- 
selves? Epicurus is charged, that he did not dissemble for 
his credit’s sake, when he affirmed there were blessed na- 
tures, but such as enjoyed themselves without having respect 
to the government of the world; wherein they say he did 
temporize, though in secret he thought there was no God: 
but certainly he is traduced, for his words are noble and di- 
vine: ‘Non Deos vulgi negare profanum; sed vulgi opi- 
niones diis applicare profanum,’ Plato could have said no 
more; and although he had the confidence to deny the ad- 
ministration, he had not the power to deny the nature, The 
Indians of the west have names for their particular gods, 
though they have no name for God ; as if the heathens should 
have had the names Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but not the 
word Deus, which shows that even those barbarous people 
have the notion, though they have not the latitude and extent 
of it: so that against atheists the very savages take part with 
the very subtilest philosophers, The contemplative atheist is 
rare, a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and some others ; 
and yet they seem to be more than they are; for that all that 
impugn a received religion, or superstition, are, by the ad- 
verse part, branded with the name of atheists: but the great 
atheists indeed are hypocrites, which are ever handling holy 
things, but without feeling; so as they must needs be caute- 
rized in the end. The causes of atheism are, divisions in re- 
ligion, if there be many; for any one main division addeth 
zeal to both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism : an- 
other is, scandal of priests, when it is come to that which St, 
Bernard saith, ‘yon est jam dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos ; 
quia nec sic populus, ut sacerdos ;’ 
profane scoffing in holy matters, which doth by little and lit- 
tle deface the reverence of religion; and, lastly, learned 
times, especially with peace and prosperity ; for troubles and 
adversities do more bow men’s minds to religion, They that 
deny a God, destroy a man’s nobility ; for certainly man is 
of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to 
God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It de- 
stroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising human nature; 
for take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
and courage he will put on when he finds himself maintained 
by a man, who to him is instead of a God, or ‘ melior natura ; 
which courage is manifestly such as that creature, without 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, could never 
attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon 
Divine protection and favor, gathereth a force and faith, 
which human nature in itself could not obtain; therefore, as 
atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
hnman nature of the means to exalt itself above human frail- 
ty. As it is in particular persons, so it is in nations: never 
was there such a state for magnanimity as Rome: of this 
state hear what Cicero saith, ‘Quam volumus, licet, patres 
conscripti, nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hispanos, nec 
robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nec Gracos, nec deni- 
que hoc 1pso hujus gentis et terre domestico nativoque sensu 
Italos ipsos, et Latinos ; sed pietate, ac religione, atque hac 
una sapientia, quod deorum immortalium numine omnia regi, 
gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque super- 
avimus. 











OF SUPERSTITION, 
Ir were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such 
an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the one is unbelief, the 


a third is, a custom of 
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other is contumely : and certainly superstition is the reproach 
of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to that purpose : ‘ Sure- 
ly,’ saith he, ‘I had rather a great deal men should say there 
was no such a man at all as Plutarch, than that they should 
say there was one Plutarch, that would eat his children as 
soon as they were born; as the poets speak of Saturn : and, 
as the contumely is greater towards God, so the danger is 
greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; all which 
may be guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion 
were not; but superstition dismounts all these, and erecteth 
an absolute monarchy in the minds of men: therefore atheism 
did never perturb states; for it makes men wary of them- 
selves, as looking no farther, and we see the times inclined 
to atheism (as the time of Augustus Cesar), were civil times: 
but superstition hath been the confusion of many states, and 
bringeth in a new ‘primum mobile,’ that ravisheth all the 
spheres of government. The master of superstition is the 
people, and in all superstition wise men follow fools : and ar- 
guments are fitted to practice im a reversed order. It was 
gravely said, by some of the prelates in the council of Trent, 
where the doctrines of the schoolmen bear great sway, that 
the schoolmen were like astronomers, which did feign eecen- 
tries and epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to save the phi- 
nomena, though they knew there were no such things; and, 
in like manner, that the schoolmen had framed a number of 
subtile and intricate axioms and theorems, to save the prac- 
tice of the church, ‘The causes of superstition are pleasing 
and sensual rites and ceremonies; excess of outward and 
pharisaical holiness ; over-great reverence of traditions, which 
cannot but load the church; the stratagems of prelates for 
their own ambition and lucre; the favoring too much of good 
intentions, which openeth the gate to conceits and novelties ; 
the taking an aim at Divine matters by human, which cannot 
but breed mixture of imaginations ; and, lastly, barbarous 
times, especially jomed with calamities and disasters. Su- 
perstition, without a veil, is a deformed thing; for as it add- 
eth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the similitude 
of superstition to religion makes it the more deformed: and, 
as wholesome meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms 
and orders corrupt into a number of petty observances. There 
is a superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think to 
do best if they go farthest from the superstition formerly re- 
ceived; therefore care should be had that (as it fareth in all 
purgings) the good be not taken away with the bad, which 
commonly is done when the people is the reformer. 





OF TRAVEL, 

TRAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in 
the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth mto a 
country, before he hath some entrance into the language, go- 
eth to school, and not to travel. That young men travel un- 
der some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; so that he be 
such a one that hath the language, and hath been in the coun- 
try before ; whereby he may be able to tell them what things 
are worthy to be seen in the country where they go, what 
acquaintances they are to seek, what exercises or discipline 
the place yieldeth ; for else young men shall go hooded, and 
look abroad little. Itis a strange thing that, in sea voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should 
make diaries; but in land travel, wherein so much is to be 
observed, for the most part they omit it; as if chance were 
fitter to be registered than observation : let diaries, therefore, 
be brought in use. The things to be seen and observed, are 
the courts of princes, especially when they give orders to am- 
bassadors ; the courts of justice, while they sit and hear 
causes ; and so of consistories ecclesiastic ; the churches and 
monasteries, with the monuments which are therein extan!; 
the walls and fortifications of cities and towns; and so the 
havens and harbors, antiquities and ruins, libraries, colleges, 
disputations, and lectures, where any are; shippings and na- 
vies, houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near great 
cities; armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, burses, 
warehouses, exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training ot 
soldiers, and the like: comedies, such whereunto the better 
sort of persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; 
cabinets and rarities ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memo- 
rable in the places where they go; after all which, the tutors 
or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, 
masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, and 
such shows, men need not to be put in mind of them: yet 
they are not to be neglected. If you will have a young man 
to put his travel into a little room, and in short time to gather 
much, this you must do: first, as was said, he must have 
some entrance into the language before he goeth; then he 
must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth the country, 
as was likewise said: let him carry with him also some card, 
or book, describing the country where he travelleth, which 
will be a good key to his inquiry ; let him keep also a diary; 
let him not stay long in one city or town, more or less as the 
place photon: 4 but not long; nay, when he stayeth in one 
city or town, let him change his lodgings from one end and 
part of the town to another, which is a great adamant of ac- 
quaintance ; let him sequester himself from the company of 
his countrymen, and diet in such places where there is good 
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company ot the nation where he travelleth ; let him, upon his 
removes from one place to another, procure recommendation 
to some person of quality residing in the place whither he 
removeth, that he may use his favor in those things he de- 
sireth to see or know: thus he may abridge his travel with 
much profit, As for the acquaintance which is to be sought 
im travel, that which is most of all profitable, is acquaintance 
with the secretaries, and employed men of ambassadors : for 
so in travelling in one country he shall suck the experience 
of many: let bim also see and visit eminent persons in all 
kinds, which are of great name abroad, that he may be able 
to tell how the life agreeth with the fame ; for quarrels, they 
are with care and discretion to be avoided; they are com- 
monly for mistresses, healths, place, and words: and let a 
man beware how he keepeth company with choleric and quar- 
relsome persons, for they will engage him into their own quar- 
rels. When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave 
the countries where he hath travelled altogether behind him ; 
but maintain a correspondence by letters with those of his 
acquaintance which are of most worth; and let his travel ap- 
pear rather in his discourse, than in his apparel, or gesture ; 
and in his discourse let him be rather advised in his answers, 
than forward to tell stories: and let it appear that he doth 
not change his country manners for those of foreign parts ; 
but only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own country. 


OF EMPIRE. 


Ir is a miserable state of mind to have few things to de- 
sire, and many things to fear; and yet that commonly is the 
case with kings, who being at the highest, want matter of de- 
sire, which makes their minds more languishing; and have 
many representations of perils and shadows, which make 
their minds the less clear, and this is one reason also of that 
effect which the Scripture speaketh of, ‘That the king’s 
heart is inscrutable :’ for multitude of jealousies, and lack of 
some predominant desire, that should marshal and put in 
order all the rest, maketh any man’s heart hard to find or 
sound, Hence it comes likewise, that princes many times 
make themselves desires, and set their hearts upon toys; 
sometimes upon a building ; sometimes upon erecting of an 
order; sometimes upon the advancing ot a person; some- 
umes upon obtaining excellency in some art or feat of the 
hand: as Nero for playing on the harp; Domitian for cer- 
tainty of the hand with the arrow; Commodus for playing at 
fence; Caracalla for driving chariots and the like. This 
seemeth incredible unto those that know not the principle, 
that the mind of man is more cheered and refreshed by pro- 
fiting in small things, than by standing at a stay in great. 
We see also that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their first years, it being not possible for them to yo for- 
ward infinitely, but that they must have some check or ar- 
rest in their fortunes, turn in their latter years to be super- 
stitious and melancholy; as did Alexander the Great, Dio- 
clesian, and in our memory Charles the Fifth, and others ; 
for he that is used to go forward, and findeth a stop, falleth 
out of his own favor, and is not the thing he was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire, it is a thing 
rare and hard to keep; for both temper and distemper con- 
sist of contraries: but itis one thing to mingle contraries, 
another to interchange them. The answer of Apollonius to 
Vespasian is full of excellent instruction, Vespasian asked 
him, what was Nero’s overthrow? he answered, Nero could 
touch and tune the harp well, but in government sometimes 
he used to wind the pms too high, sometimes to let them 
down too low ; and certain it is, that nothing destroyeth au- 
thority so much as the unequal and untimely interchange of 
power pressed too fur, and relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times im 
princes’ affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shifiings of 
dangers and mischiefs, when they are near, than solid and 
grounded courses to keep them aloof: but this is but to try 
inasteries with fortune ; and let men beware how they neglect 
and suffer matter of trouble to be prepared ; for no man can 
forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. The difli- 
culties in princes’ business are many and great; but the 
greatest difficulty is often in their own mind; for it is com- 
mon with princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories ; 
* Sunt plerumque regum voluntates vehementes, et inter se 
contrariw,’ for it is the solecism of power to think to com- 
mand the end, and yet not to endure the means. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbors, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their secund 
nobles or gentlemen, their merchants, their commons, and 
their men of war; and from all these arise dangers, if care 
and circumspection be not used. 

First, for their neighbors, there can no general rule be 
given (the occasions are so variable), save one which ever 
holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep due sentinel, that 
none of their neighbors do overgrow so (by increase of terri- 
tory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as 
they become more able to annoy them than they were; and 
this is generally the work of standing counsels to foresee and 
to hinder it, During that triumvirate of kings, King Henry 
the Eighth of England, Francis the First King of France 
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and Charles the Fifth Emperor, there was such a watch kept 
that none of the three could win a palm of ground, but the 
other two would straightways balance it, either by confede- 
ration, or, if need were, by a war; and would not in any 
wise take up peace at interest: and the like was done by that 
league (which Guicciardine saith was the security of Italy) 
made between Ferdinando, King of Naples, Forenzius Me- 
dices, and Ludovicus Sforsa, potentates, the one of Florence, 
the other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of the 
schoolmen to be received, that a war cannot justly be made, 
but upon a precedent injury or provocation ; for there is no 
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question, but a just fear of an imminent danger, though there 
be no blow given, is a lawful cause of war. 

For their wives, there are cruel examples ofthem. Livia 
is infamed for the poisoning of her husband ; Roxolana, So- 
lyman’s wife, was the destruction of that renowned prince, 
Sultan Mustapha, and otherwise troubled his house and suc- 
cession; Edward the Second of England’s queen had the 
principal hand in the deposing and murder of her husband. 
This Kind of danger is then to be feared chiefly when the 
wives have plots for the raising of their own children, or else 
that they be advoutresses. 

For their children, the tragedies likewise of dangers from 
them have been many; and generally the entering of the 
fathers into suspicion of their children hath been ever unfor- 
tunate. The destruction of Mustapha (that we named be- 
fore) was so fatal to Solyman’s line, as the succession of the 
Turks from Solyman until this day is suspected to be untrue, 
and of strange blood; for that Selymus the Second was 
thought to be supposititious. The destruction of Crispus, a 
young prince of rare towardness by Constantinus the Great, 
his father, was in like manner fatal to his house, for both 
Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died violent deaths : 
and Constantius, his other son, did little better, who died in- 
deed of sickness, but after that Julianus had taken arms 
against him. ‘The destruction of Demetrius, son to Philip 
the Second of Macedon, turned upon the father, who died of 
repentance : and many like examples there are, but few or 
none where the fathers had good by such distrust, except 
it were where the sons were in open arms against them ; as 
was Selymus the First against Bajazet, and three sons of 
Henry the Second King of England. 

For their prelates, when they are proud and great, there 
is also danger from them; as it was in the times of Ansel- 
mus and Thomas Beckett, archbishops of Canterbury, who 
with their crosiers did almost try it with the king’s sword; 
and yet they had to deal with stout and haughty kings, Wil- 
liam Rufus, Henry the First, and Henry the Second. The 
danger is not from that state, but where it hath a dependence 
of foreign authority ; or where the churchmen come in and 
are elected, not by the collation of the king, or particular 
patrons, but by the people. 

For their nobles, to keep them at a distance itis not amiss ; 
but to depress them may make a king more absolute, but less 
safe, and less able to periorm any thing that he desires, I 
have noted it in my history of King Henry the Seventh of 
England, who depressed his nobility, whereupon it came to 
pass that his times were full of difficulties and troubles, for 
the nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his business ; so that in effect 
he was fain to do all things himself. 

For their second nobles, there is not much danger from 
them, being a body dispersed : they may sometimes discourse 
high, but that doth little burt; besides, they are a counter- 
poise to the higher nobility, that they grow not too potent ; 
and, lastly, being the most immediate in authority with the 
common people, they do best temper popular commotions. 

For their merchants, they are ‘vena porta ;’ and if they 
flourish not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have 
empty veins, and nourish little. Taxes and imposts upon 
them do seldom good to the king’s revenue, for that which he 
wins in the hundred, he loseth in the shire; the particular 
rates being increased, but the total bulk of trading rather de- 
creased, 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, except 
it be where they have great and potent heads: or where you 
meddle with the point of religion, or their customs, or means 
of life. 

For their men of war, itis a dangerous state where they 
live and remain in a body, and are used to donatives, where- 
of we see examples in the janizaries and pretorian bands of 
Rome ; but trainings of men, and arming them in several 
places, and under several commanders, and without dona- 
uves, are things of defence, and no danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good or 
evil times; and which have much veneration, but no rest. 
All precepts concerning kings are in effect comprehended in 
those two remembrances, ‘memento quod es homo,’ and 
* momento quod es Deus, or vice Dei;’ the one bridicth their 
power, and the other their will, 











OF COUNSEL. 

TRE greatest trust between man and man is the trust of 
giving counsel ; for in other confidences men commit the parts 
of life, their lands, their goods, their children, their credit, 
some particular affair; but to such as they make their coun- 
sellors they coramit the whole: by how much the more they 
are obliged to all faith and integrity. The wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or asc 
tion to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. God himself 
is not without, but hath made it one of the great names of his 
blessed Son, ‘The counsellor.’ Solomon hath pronounced 
that, ‘in counsel is stability.” Things will have their first or 
second agitation; if they be not tossed upon the arguments 
of counsel, they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune ; 
and be full of inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the reel- 
ing of adrunken man. Solomon’s son found the force of 
counsel, as his father saw the necessity of it: for the beloved 
kingdom of God was first rent and broken by ill counsel ; upon 
which counsel there are set for our instruction the two marks 
whereby bad counsel is for ever best discerned, that it was 
young counsel for the persons, and violent counsel for the 
matter. 

The ancient times .do set forth in figure both the incorpo- 
ration and inseparable conjunction of counsel with kings, and 
the wise and politic use of counsel by kings: the one in that 
they say Jupiter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel ; 
whereby they intend that sovereignty is married to connsel ; 





the other in that which followeth, which was thus : they say, 
after Jupiter was married to Metis, she conceived by him and 
was with child, but Jupiter suffered her not to stay till she 
brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he became himself 
with child, and was delivered of Pallas armed out of his head, 
Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire, how 
kings are to make use of their council of state; that first, 
they ought to refer matter unto them, which is the first be- 
getting or impregnation; but when they are elaborate, mould- 
ed, and shaped in the womb of their council, and grow ripe 
and ready tobe brought forth, that then they suffer not their 
council to go through with the resolution and direction, as if 
it depended on them; but take the matter back into their own 
hands, and make it appear tothe world, that the decrees and 
final directions, (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) proceeded 
from themselves; and not only from their authority, but (the 
more to add reputation to themselves) from their head and 
device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and of 
the remedies. The inconveniences that have been noted in 
calling and using counsel, are three: first, the revealing of 
affairs, whereby they become less secret: secondly, the 
weakening of the authority of princes, as if they were less of 
themselves ; thirdly, the danger of being unfaithfully counsel- 
led, and more for the good of them that counsel, than of him 
that is counselled ; for which inconveniences, the doctrine of 
Italy, and practice of France in some kings’ times, hath 
introduced cabinet councils ; a remedy worse than the disease. 

As to secresy, princes are not bound to communicate all 
matters with all counsellors, but may extract and select; 
neither is it necessary, that he that consulteth what he should 
do, should declare what he will do; but let princes beware 
that the unsecreting of their affairs comes not from them- 
selves: and, as for cabinet councils, it may be their motto, 
‘plenus rimarum sum ;’ one futile person, that maketh it his 

os to tell, will do more hurt than many, that know it their 

uty to conceal. It is true there be some affairs which re- 
quire extreme secresy, which will hardly go beyond one or 
two persons beside the king: neither are those counsels un- 
prosperous; for, besides the secresy, they commonly go on 
constantly in one spirit of direction without distraction: but 
then it must be a prudent king, such as is able to grind with 
a handmill; and those inward counsellors had need also be 
wise men, and especially true and trusty to the king’s ends : 
as it was with king Henry the Seventh of England, who in 
his greatest business imparted himself to none, except it were 
to Morton and Fox. 

For weakness of authority the fable showeth the remedy : 
nay, the majesty of kings is rather exalted than diminished 
when they are in the chair of council : neither was there ever 
prince bereaved of his dependencies by his council, except 
where there hath been either an over-greatness in one coun- 
sellor, or an over-strict combination, in divers, which are 
things soon found and holpen, 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel with an 
eye to themselves ; certainly, ‘ non inveniet fidem re ter- 
ram,’ is meant of the nature of times, and not of all parti- 
cular persons. There be that are in nature faithful and sin- 
cere, and plain and direct, not crafty and involved : let princes, 
above all, draw to themselves such natures, Besides, coun- 
sellors are not commonly so united, but that one counsellor 
keepeth sentinel over another ; so that if any counsel out of 
faction or private ends, it commonly comes to the king’s ear : 
but the best remedy is, if princes know their counsellors, as 
well as their counsellors know them : 


‘ Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos.’ 


And on the other side, counsellors should not be too specu~ 
lative into their sovereign’s person. ‘The true composition 
of a counsellor, is rather to - skilful in their master’s busi- 
ness, than in his nature ; for then he is like to advise him, and 
not to feed his humor. _ It is of singular use to princes if they 
take the opinions of their canna both separately and tu- 
gether ; for private opinion is more free, but opinion before 
others is more reverend, In private,men are more bold in 
their own humors ; and in consort, men are more obnoxious 
to others’ humors, therefore it is good to take both; and of 
the inferior sort rather in private, to preserve freedom ; of the 
greater, rather in consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain 
for princes to take counsel concerning matters, if they take no 
counsel likewise concerning persons ; for all matters are as 
dead images; and the life of the execution of affairs resteth 
in the good choice of persons : neither is it enough to consult 
concerning persons, ‘ secundum genera,’ as in an idea of ma- 
thematical description, what the kind and character of the 
person should be ; for the greatest errors are committed, and 
the most judgment is shown, in the choice of individuals. 
It is truly said, ‘ optimi consiliarii mortui :’ ‘ books will speak 
plain when counsellors blanch :’ therefore it is good to be 
conversant in them, especially when the books of such as 
themselves have been actors upon the stage. ” 

The councils at this day in most places are but familiar 
meetings, where matters are rather talked on than debated ; 
and they run too swift to the order or act of council. It were 
better that in causes of weight the matter were propounded 
one day and not spoken to till next day ; ‘in nocte consilium:’ 
so was it done in the commission of union between England 
and Scotland, which was a grave and orderly assembly. [ 
commend set days for petitions ; for both it gives the suitors 
more certainty for their attendance, and it frees the meetings 
for matters of estate, that they may ‘hoc agere.’ In choice 
of committees for ripening business for the council, it is bet- 
ter to choose indifferent persons, than to make an indifferency 
by putting in those that are strong on both sides. I com- 
mend also standing commissions; as for trade, for treasure, 
for war, for suits, for some provinces ; for where there be di- 
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vers particular councils, and but one council of estate (as it 
is in Spain), they are, in effect, no more than standing com- 
missions, save that they have greater authority. Let such 
as are to inform councils out of their particular professions 
(as lawyers, seamen, mintmen, and the like), be first heard 
before committees; and then, as occasion serves, before the 
council ; and let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribu- 
nitious manner ; for that is to clamor councils, not to inform 
them. A long table and a square table, or seats about the 
walls, seem things of form, but are things of substance ; for 
ata long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway all the 
business ; but in the other form there is more use of the coun- 
sellors’ opinions that sit lower, A king, when he presides in 
council, let him beware how he opens his own inclination too 
much in that which he propoundeth ; for else counsellors will 
but take the wind of him, and instead of giving free counsel, 
will sing him a song of ‘ placebo.’ 





OF DELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market, where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall ; and again, it is sometimes 
like Sibylla’s offer, which at first offereth the commodity at 
full, then consumeth part and part, and still holdeth up the 

rice ; for occasion (as it is in the common verse) turneth a 
ald noddle after she hath presented her locks in front, and 
no hold taken; or, at least, turneth the handle of the bottle 
first to be received, and after the belly which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the be- | 
gienings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more light, if 
they once seem light; and more dangers have deceived men 
than forced them: nay, it were better to meet some dangers 
half way, though they come nothing near, than to keep too 
Jong a watch upon their approaches; for if a man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall asleep. Ou the other side, tobe 
deceived with too long shadows (as some have been when the 
moon was low and shone 6n their enemies’ back), and so 
to shoot off before the time ; or to teach dangers to come on 
by over-early buckling towards them, is another extreme. 
he ripeness or unripeness of the occasion (as we said) 
must ever be well weighed ; and generally it is good to com- 
mit the beginnings of all great actions to Argos with his hun- 
dred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands ; 
first to watch, and then to speed; for the helmet of Pluto, | 
which maketh the politic man go invisible, is secresy in the | 
council, and celerity in the execution ; for when things are | 
| 


once come to the execution, there is no secresy comparable to 
celerity ; like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flieth so 
swift as it outruns the eye. 


OF CUNNING. 

WE take cunning for a sinister, or crooked wisdom ; and 
certainly there is a great difference between a cunning man 
and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of 
ability. There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot 
play well; so there are some that are good in canvasses and 
factions, that are otherwise weak men. Again, it is one thing 
to understand persons, and another thing to understand mat- 
ters: for many are perfect in men’s humors, that are not 
greatly capable of the real part of business, which is the con- 
stitution of one that hath studied men more than books. 
Such men are fitter for practice than for counsel, and they 
are good but in their own alley : turn them to new men, and 
they have lost their aim ; so as the old rule, to know a fool 
from a wise man, ‘ Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, et videbis,’ 
doth scarce hold for them; and, because these cunning men 
are like haberdashers of small wares, it is not amiss to set 
forth their shop. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with whom you 
speak with your eye, as the Jesuits give it in precept; for 
there be many wise men that have secret hearts and trans- 
parent countenances : yet this would be done with a demure 
abasing of your eye sometimes, as the Jesuits also do use. 

Another is, that when you have any thing to obtain of pre= 
sent dispatch, you entertain and amuse the party with whom 
you deal with some other discourse, that he be not too much 
awake to make objections. I knew a counsellor and secre- 
tary, that never came to Queen Elizabeth of England with 
bills to sign, but he would always first put her into some dis- 
course of state, that she might the less mind the bills. | 

The like surprise may be made by moving things when the | 
party is in haste, and cannot stay to consider advisedly of | 
that is moved. | 

If a man would cross a business that he doubts some other 











| 

would handsomely and effectually move, let him pretend to | 
4 | 

| 

{ 


wish it well, and move it himself, in such sort as may soil it. 

The breaking off in the midst of that one was about to say, 
as if he took himself up, breeds a greater appetite in him, 
with whom you confer, to know more. 

And becanse it works better when any thing seemeth to 
be gotten from you by question, than if you offer it of your- 
self, you may lay a bait for a question, by showing another 
visage and countenance than you are wont; to the end, to 
give occasion for the party, to ask what the matter is of the 
change, as Nehemiah did, ‘ And I had not before that time 
been sad before the king.’ 

In things that are tender and unpleasing, it is good to break 
the ice by some whose words are of less weight, and to re= 
serve the more weighty voice to come in as by chance, so 
that he may be asked the question upon the other’s speech : 
as Narcissus did, in relating to Claudius the marriage of 
Messalina and Silius. 

Tn things that a man would not be seen in himself, it is a 
point of cunning to borrow the name of the world; as to say, 
* The world says,’ or ‘ There is a speech abroad.’ ; 

I knew one, that when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was most material in the postscript, as if it had been 
a bye matter. 


I knew another that, when he came to have speech, he 
would pass over that that he intended most ; and go forth and 
come back again, and speak of it as a thing he had almost 
forgot. 

Some procure themselves to be surprised at such times as 
it is like the party that they work upon, will suddenly come 
upon them, and be found with a letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat which they are not accustomed, to the end they 
may be opposed of those things which of themselves they 
are desirous to utter. 

It is a point of cunning, to let fall those words in a man’s 
own name which he would have another man learn and use, 
and thereupon take advantage. I knew two that were com- 
petitors for the secretary’s place in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
and yet kept good quarter between themselves, and would 
confer one with another upon the business ; and the one of 
them said, that to be a secretary in the declination of a mo- 
narchy was a ticklish thing, and that he did not affect it: the 
other straight caught up those words, and discoursed with 
divers of his friends, that he had no reason to desire to be 
secretary in the declining of a monarchy. ‘The first man 
took hold of it, and found means to have it told the queen; 
who, hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it so ull, as 
she would never after hear of the other’s suit. 

There is a cunning, which we in England call ‘ The torn- 
ing of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man 
says to another, he lays it as if another had said it to him; 
and, to say truth, it is not easy, when such a matter passed 
between two, to make it appear from which of them it first 
moved and began. 

It is a way that some men have, to glance and dart at 
others by justifying themselves by negatives; as to say, 
* This 1 do not ; as Tigellinus did towards Burrhus, ‘ se non 
diversas spes, sed incolumitatem mperatoris simpliciter spec- 
tare.’ 

Some have in readiness so many tales and stories, as 
there is nothing they would insinuate, but they can wrap it 
into a tale; which serveth both to keep themselves mure on 
guard, and to make others carry it with more pleasure. 

Itis a good point of cunning for a man to shape the an- 
swer he would have in his own words and propositiuns ; for it 
makes the other party stick the less. 

It is strange how long some men will lie in wait to speak 
somewhat they desire to say; and how far about they will 
fetch, and how many other matters they will beat over to 
come near it: it isa thing of great patience, but yet uf much 
use, 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question, doth many times 
surprise a man, and lay him open. Like to him that, having 
changed his name, and walking in Paul’s, another suddenly 
came behind him and called him by his true name, whereat 
straightways he looked back. 

But these small wares and petty points of cunning are in- 
finite, and it were a good’ deed to make a list of them; for 
that nothing doth more hurtin a state than that cunning men 
pass for wise 

But certainly some there are that know the resorts and falls 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it ; like a house 
that hath convenient stairs and entries, but never a fair room : 
therefore you shall see them find out pretty looses in the con- 
clusion, but are no ways able to examine or debate matters : 
and yet commonly they take advantage of their mabiiity, and 
would be thought wits of direction. build rather 
upon the abusing of others, and (as we now say) putting 
tricks upon them, than upon the seunduess of their own pro- 
ceedings : but Solomon saith, ‘ Prudens adverut ad gressus 
suos: stultus divertit ad dolos.’ 


Some 


OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELP. 

AN antis a wise creature for itself, but it 1s a shrewd thing 
in an orchard or garden; and certainly men that are great 
lovers of themselves waste the public. Divide with reason 
between self-love and society ; and be so true to thyself, as 
thou be not false to others, especially to thy king and coun- 
try. It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, himself. It is 
right earth; for that only stands fast upon his own centre ; 
whereas all things that have affinity with the heavens, move 
upon the centre of another which they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all to a man’s self, is more tolerable in a sovereign 
prince, because themselves are not only themselves, but their 
good and evil is at the peril of the public fortune : but it is a 
desperate evil in a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a re- 
public ; for whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
crocketh them to his own ends ; which must needs be often 
eccentric to the ends of his master or state: therefore let 
princes, or states, choose such servants as have not this 
mark ; except they mean their service should be made but 
the accessary. hat which maketh the effect more perni- 
cious is, that all proportion is lost; it were disproportion 
enough for the servant’s guod, to be preferred before the mas- 


ter’s; but yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of 


the servant shall carry things against the great good of 
the masters : and yet that is the case of bad officers, treasur- 
ers, ambassadors, generals, and other false and corrupt ser- 
vants ; which set a bias upon their bowl, of their own petty 
ends and envies, to the overthrow of their master’s great and 
important affairs ; and, for the most part, the good such ser- 
vants receive isatter the model of their own fortune; but the 
hurt they sell for that good, is after the model of their mas- 
ter’s fortune; and certainly it is the nature of extreme self- 
lovers, as they will set a house on fire, and it were but to 
roast their eggs ; and yet these men many times hold credit 
with their masters, because their study is but to please them, 
and profit themselves ; and for either respect they will aban- 
don the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self, is in many branches thereof a 








depraved thing: it is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to | 


leave a house some time before it fall: it is the wisdom of the 
fox, that thrusts out the badger, who digged and made room 
for him: it is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed tears, when 
they would devour. But that which is specially to be noted 
is, that those which (as Cicero sa of Pompey) are, ‘sui 
ainantes sine rivali,’ are many mes unfortunate ; and 
whereas they have all their time sacrificed to themselves, 
they become in the end themselves sacrifices to the incon- 
stancy of fortune, whose wings they thought by their seit-wis- 
dom to have pinioned. 


OF INNOVATION. 

As the births of living creatures at first are ill-shapen, so 
are all innovations, which are the births of time; yet, not- 
withstanding, as those that first bring honor mito their family 
are commonly more worthy than most that succeed, so the 
first precedent (if it be good) is seldom atiained by 1mitauion : 
for ili, to man’s nature as it stands perverted, hath a natural 
motion strongest in continuance ; but good, us a forced motion, 
strongest at first. Surely every medicine is an innovation, 
and he that will not apply new remedies must expect new 
evils; for time is the greatest innovator; and if time of 
course alter all things to the worse, and wisdem and counsel 
shail not aker them to the better, what shall be the end? = Ir 
is true, that what is settled by custom, though it be not good, 
yet at least it 1s fit ; and those things which have long gone 
together, are, as it were, confederate within themselves ; 
whereas new things piece not so well; but though they help 
by their utility, yet they trouble by their incontormity: be- 
sides, they are like strangers, more admired, and less favor- 
ed. All this is true, if time stood still; which, contrariwise, 
moveth so round, that a froward retention of custom is as 
turbulent a thing as an innovation ; and they that reverence 
too much of all times, are but a scorn to the new, It were 
good, therefore, that men, in their innovations, would follow 
the example of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived ; for other- 
wise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for; and ever it mends 
some, and pairs others; and he that is holpen takes it for a 
fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It is good also not tv 
try experiments In states, except the necessity be urgent, or 
the utility evident ; and well to beware that it be the reforma- 
ton that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change 
that pretendeth the reformation ; and, lastly, that the novelty 
though it be not rejected, ye} be held, for a suspect ; and, as 
the Scripture saith, ‘ That we make a stand upon the 
ancient way, and then look ‘bout us, and discover what is 


| the straight and right way, and so to walk in it.’ 


OF DISPATCH. 


AFrFrercTeED dispatch is one of the most dangerous things 
to business that can be; it is like that which the physicians 
call predigestion, or hasty digestion; which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities, and secret seeds of diseases : there- 
| fore measure not dispatch by the time of sitting, but by the 
advancement of the business ; and as, in races, it is not the 
large stride, or high lift, that makes the speed; so, in busi- 
ness, the keeping close to the matter, and not taking of it too 
much at once, procureth dispatch. It is the care of some 
to come off speedily for the ume, or to contrive some false 
| periods of business, because they seem men of dispatch : 

but it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut- 
| ting off: and busines so handled at several sittings, or meet- 
ings, goeth commonly backward and forward in an unsteady 
manner. Iknewa wise man, that had it for a byword, when 
he saw men hasten toa conclusion, ‘ Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner.’ 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing; for time 
is the measure of business, as money is of wares ; and busi- 
ness is bought at a dear hand where there is small dispatch. 
| ‘The Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of small 
| dispatch: * Mi venga la muerte de Spagna ;’— Let my death 
come from Spain,’ for then it will be sure to be long in com- 

ing. 
| Give good hearing to those that give the first information 
in business, and rather direct them in the beginning, than in- 
| terrupt them in the continuance of their speeches; for he 
that 1s put out of his own order, will go forward and back- 
ward, and be more tedious while he waits upon his memory, 
than he could have been if he had gone on in his own course : 
but sometimes it is seen that the moderator is more trouble- 
| some than the actor, 

Iterations are commonly loss of time: but there is no such 
| gain of time as to iterate often the state of the question; for 
| it chaseth away many a frivolous speech as it cometh forth. 
| Long and curious speeches are as fit for dispatch as a robe, 
or a mantle, with a long train, is fora race. Prefaces, and 
passages, and excusations, and other speeches of reference 
to the person, are great wastes of time; and though they 
seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. Yet beware 
of being too material when there is any impediment, or ob- 
| struction, in men’s wills ; for pre-occupation of mind ever re- 
| quireth preface of speech, like a fomentation to make the un- 
| guent enter. ; ‘ 
| ~ Above all things, order and distribution, and singling out 
of parts, is the life of dispatch ; so as the distribution be not 
| too subtile: for he that doth not divide will never enter well 


into business ; and he that divideth too much will never come 
| out of itclearly. To choose time is to save time ; and anun- 
| reasonable notion is but beating the air. There be three 
| parts of business, the preparation, the debate or examination, 
| and the perfection ; whereof, if you look for dispatch, let the 
| middle only be the work of many, and the first and last the 
work of few. The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in 
writing doth for the most part facilitate dispatch : for though 
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it should be wholly rejected, yet that negative is more preg- 
nant of direction than an indefinite, as ashes are more gene- 
raiive than dust, 


OF SEEMING WISE, 

Ir hath been an opinion, that the French are wiser than 
they seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are ; but 
howsoever it be between nations, certainly it is so between 
man and man; for as the apostle saith of godliness, ‘ Having 
a show of godliness, but denying the power thereof ;’ so cer- 
tainly they are in puints of wisdom and sufficiency, that do 
nothing or little very solemnly ; ‘ magno conatu nugas.’ It is 
a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satire to persons of judgment 
to see what shifts these furmalists haye, and what prospec- 
tives to make superficies to seem body that hath depth and 
bulk. Some are so close and reserved, as they will not show 
their wares but by a dark light, and seem always to keep 
back somewhat; and when they know within themselves 
they speak of that they do not well know, would nevertheless 
seem to others to know of that which they may not well 
speak. Some help themselves with countenance and ges- 
ture, and are wise by signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that 
when he answered him he fetched one of his brows up to his 
forehead, and bent the other down to his chin; ‘respondes, 
altero ad frontem sublato, altero ad mentum depresso super- 
cilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere.’ Some think to bear it 
by speaking a great word, and being peremptory ; and go on, 
and take by admittance that which they cannot make good. 
Some, whatsoever is beyond their reach, will seem to despise 
or make light of it, as impertinent or curious: and so would 
have their ignorance seem judgment. Some are never with- 
out a difference, and commonly by amusing men with a sub- 
tity, blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellius saith, ‘ homi- 
nem delirium, qui verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera.’ 
Of which kind also Plato, in his Protagoras, bringeth in Pro- 
dicus in scorn, and maketh him make a speech that consist- 
eth of distinctions from the beginning to the end. Generally 
such men, in all deliberations, find ease to be of the negative 
side, and affect a credit to object and foretell difficulties ; for 
when propositions are denied, there is an end of them; but if 
they be allowed, it requireth a new work; which false point 
of wisdom is the bane of business. ‘To conclude, there is no 
decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath so many tricks to 
uphold the credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have 
to maintain the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise 
men may make shift to get opinion ; but let no man choose 
them for employment ; for certainly, you were better take 
fur business a man somewhat absurd than over formal. 


OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Ir had been hard for him that spake it, to have put more 
truth and untruth together in few words, than in that speech, 
* Whosoever is delighted in solitude, is either a wild beast or 
or a God,’ for tt is most true, that a natural and secret ha- 
tred and aversation towards society, in any man, hath some- 
what of the savage beast ; but it is most untrue, that it should 
have any character at all of the Divine nature, except it pro- 
ceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, but out of a love and 
desire to sequester a man’s self for a higher conversation : such 
as is found to have been falsely and feignedly in some of the 
heathens; as Epimenides, the Candian; Numa, the Ro- 
man; Empedocies, the Sicilian; and Apollonius, of Tyana ; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient hermits and holy 
fathers of the church. But little do men perceive what soli- 
tude is, and how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not company, 
and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk buta tinkling 
cymbal where there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth 
with it a little; ‘magna civitas, magua solitudy; because in 
a great town friends are scattered, so that there is not that 
fellowship, for the most part, which is in less neighborhoods : 
but we may go farther, and affirm most traiy, that it is a 
mere and miserable solitude, to want true friends, without 
which the world is 





but a wilderness ; and, even in this scene 
also of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his nature and af- 
fections is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and 
not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness of the heart, which passions of all kinds do cause 
and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffuca- 
ons are the most dangerous in the body ; and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind: you may take sarza to open the liver, 
steel to open the spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs, cas- 
toreum for the brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but a 
true friend, to whom you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsejs, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to 
a yy it, in a kind of civil shrift or confession. 

t is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great kings 
and monarchs do set upon this fruit of friendship whereof we 
speak: so great, as they purchase it many times at the ha- 
zard of their own safety and greatness : for princes, in re- 
gard of the distance of their fortune from that of their sub- 
jects and servants, cannot gather this fruit, except (to make 
themselves capable thereof) they raise some persons to be as 
it were their companions, and almost equals to themselves, 
which many times sorteth to inconvenience. The modern 
ianguages give unto such persons the name of favorite, or 
privadoes, as if it were matter of grace, or conversation ; but 
the Roman name attaineth the true use and cause thereof, 
naming them ‘ participes curaram ;’ for it is that which tieth 
the knot; and we see plainly that this hath been done, not 
by weak and passionate princes only, but by the wisest and 
most polite that ever reigned, who have oftentimes joined to 
themselves some of their servants, whom both themselves 
have called friends, and allowed others likewise to call them 
in the same manner, using the word which is received be- 
(ween private men. 


L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey (after 











surnamed the Great) to that height, that Pompey vaunted 
himself for Sylia’s overmatch ; for when he had carried the 
consulship for a friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, 
and that Sylla dida little resent thereat, rl began to speak 
great, Pompey turned upon him again, and in effect bade 
him be quiet; for that more men adored the sun rising than 
the sun setting. With Julius Cesar, Decimus Brutus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him down in his testament 
for heir in remainder after his nephew; and this was the 
man that had power with him to draw him forth to his death : 
for when Cesar would have discharged the senate, in regard 
of some ill presages, and specially a dream of Calpurnia, 
this man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him, he hoped he would not dismiss the senate till his wife 
had dreamed a better dream; and it seemed his favor was 
so great, as Antonius, in a letter, which is recited verbatim 
in one of Cicero’s Philippics, called him ‘ venefica,’—* witch ; 
as if he had enchanted Cesar. Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of mean birth) to that height, as, when he consulted 
with Maecenas about the marriage of his daughter Julia, 
Mecenas took the liberty to tell him, that he must either 
marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; there 
was no third way, he had made him so great. With Tiberius 
Cesar, Sejanus had ascended to that height as they two were 
termed and reckoned as @ pair of friends, ‘Tiberius, in a let- 
ter to him, saith, ‘wc pro amicilia nostra non occultayi;’ 
and the whole senate dedicated an altar to friendship, as to 
a goddess, in respect of the great dearness of friendship be- 


there is between the counsel of a friend, and of a flatterer ; 
for there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self, and there is 
no such remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty 
of a friend, Cotnsel is of two sorts; the one concernng 
manners, the other concerning business: for the first, the 
best preservative to keep the mind in health is the faithful 
admonition of a friend, The calling of a man’s self to a strict 
account, is a medicine sometimes too piercing and corrosive ; 
reading good books of morality is a little flat and dead ; ob- 
serving our faults in others is sometimes improper for our 
case ; but the best receipt (best I say to work, and best to 
take), is the admonition of a friend. if is a strange thing to 
behold what gross errors and extreme absurdities many (es- 
pecially of the greater sort) do commit for want of a friend to 
tell them of them, to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune ; for, as St. James saith, they are as men ‘ that look 
sometimes into a glass, and presently forget their own shape 
and favor :’ as for business, a man may think, if he will, that 
two eyes see no more than one ; or, that a gamester seethal- 
ways more than a looker on, or, that a man in anger is as 
wise as he that hath said over the four-and-twenty letters ; 
or that a musket be shot off as well upon the arm as upon a 
rest; and such other fond and high imaginations, to think 
himself all in all: but when all is done, the help of good 
counsel is that which setteth business straight ; and if any 
man think that he will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces ; 
asking counsel in one business of one man, and in another 
Mbt : 





tween them two. The like or more, was between Septmius 
Severus and Plautianus; for he forced his eldest son to mar- 
ry the daughter of Plautianus, and would often maintain 
Plautianus in doing affronts to his son: and did write also, 
in a letter to the senate, by these words, ‘I love the man so 
well, as I wish he may overlive me.’ Now, if these princes 
had been as a Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might 
have thought that this had proceeded of an abundant good- 
ness of nature; but being men so wise, of such strength and 
severity of mind, and so extreme lovers of themselves, as all 
these were. it proveth, most plainly, that they found their 
own felicity (though as great as ever happened to mortal 
men}, but as a half piece, except they might have a friend to 
make it entire; and yet, which is more, they were princes 
that had wives, sons, nephews; yet all these could not sup- 
ply the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus observeth of his 
first master, duke Charles the Hardy, namely, that he 
would communicate his secrets with none; and least of all, 
those secrets which troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth 
on, and saith, that toward his latter time that closeness did 
impair and a little perish his understanding. Surely Comi- 
neus might have made the same judgment also, if it had 
sed him, of his second master, Lewis the Eleventh, 
whose closeness was indeed his tormentor, ‘The parable of 
of Pythagoras is dark, but true, ‘ cor ne edito,’— eat not the 
heart.’ Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, 
those that want friends to open themselves unto, are canm- 
bals of their own hearts: but one thing is most admirable 
(wherewith I will conclude this first fruit of friendship), 
which is, that this communicating of a man’s self to his friend 
works two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joys, and cutteth 
griefs in halves; for there is no man that imparteth his joys 
to his friend, but he joyeth the more: and no man that im- 
parteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it is, in truth, of operation upon a man’s mind of like 
virtue as the alchymists use to attribute to their stone for 
man’s body, that it worketh all contrary effects, but still to 
the good and benefit of nature ; but yet, without praying in aid 
of alchymists, there is a manifest image of this in the ordi- 
nary course of nature ; for, in bodies, union strengtheneth and 
cherisheth any natural action; and on the other side, weak- 
eneth and dulleth any violent impression ; and even so is it 
of minds, 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign 
for the understanding, as the first is for the affections ; for 
friendship maketh indeed a fair day in the affections from 
storm and tempests, but it maketh day-light in the under- 
sianding, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts : neither 
is this to be understood only of faithful counsel, which a man 
receiveth from his friend ; but before you come to that, cer- 
tain it is, that whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break up, 
in the communicating and discoursing with another ; he toss- 
eth his thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them more or- 
derly ; he seeth how they look when they are turned into 
words ; finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more 
by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was 
well said by Themistocles to the king of Persia, ‘ That 
speech was like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad :’ 
whereby the imagery doth appear in figure ; whereas in 
thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is this second 
fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, restrained 
only to such friends as are able to give a man counsel (they 
indeed are best), but even without that a man learneth of him- 
self, and bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whetteth his 
wits as against a stone, which itselfcuts not. In a word, a 
man were better relate himself to a statue or picture, than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, 
that other point which lieth more open, and falleth within vul- 
gar observation: which is, faithful counsel from a friend. 
Heraclitus saith well, in one of his enigmas, ‘ Dry light is 
ever the best ;’ and certain it is, that the light that a man re- 
ceiveth by counsel from another, is drier and purer than that 
which cometh from his own understanding and judgment; 
which is ever infused and drenched in his affection and cus- 
toms. So as there is as much difference between the coun- 
sel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as 











of another man; it is as well (that is to say, better, 
perhaps, than if he asked none at all), but he runneth two 
dangers: one that he shall not be faithfully counselled ; for 
it is a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and entire friend, 
to have counsel given, but such as shall be bowed and crook- 
ed to some ends which he hath that giveth it: the other, that 
he shall have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe (though with 
good meaning), and mixed partly of mischief, and partly of 
remedy ; even as if you would call a physician, that is thought 
good for the cure of the disease you complain of, but is un- 
acquainted with your body: and, therefore, may put you in 
a way for present cure, but overthroweth your health in some 
other kind, and so cure the disease, and kill the patient : but 
a friend, that is wholly acquainted with a man’s estate, will 
beware, by furthering any present business, how he dasheth 
upon other inconvenience; and, therefore, rest not upon 
scattered counsels ; for they will rather distract and mislead, 
than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the af- 
fections, and support of the judgment) followeth the last 
fruit, which is, like the pomegranate, full of many kernels; I 
mean, aid and bearing a partin all actions and occasions. 
Here the best way to represent to life the manifold use of 
friendship, is to cast and see how many things there are 
which a man cannot do hiinself; and then it will appear that 
it was a sparing speech of the ancients, to say, ‘ that a friend 
is another himself; for that a friend is far more than himself. 
Men have their time, and die many times in desire of some 
things which they principally take to heart; the bestowing of 
child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If aman have a 
true friend, he may rest almost secure that the eare of those 
things will continue after him; so that aman hath, as it were, 
two lives in his desires. A man hatha body, and that body 
is confined to a place; but where friendship is, all offices of 
life are, as it were, granted to him and his deputy ; for he 
may exercise them by his friend. How many things are 
there which a man cannot, with any face or comeliness, say 
or do himself? A man can scarce allege his own merits 
with modesty, much less extol them; a man cannot some- 
times brook to supplicate, or beg, and a number of the like : 
but all these things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which 
are blushing in a man’s own. So again, a man’s person hath 
many proper relations which he cannot put off. A man 
cannot speak to a son butas a father ; tohis wife but as a hus- 
band ; to his enemy but upon terms: whereas a friend may 
speak as the case requires, and not asit sorteth with the per- 
son : but to enumerate these things were endless ; [ have given 
the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part; if he 
have not a friend, he may quit the stage, 


OF EXPENSE. 


Ricues are for spending, and spending for honor and good 
actions; therefore extraordinary expense must be limited by 
the worth of the occasion; for voluntary undoing may be as 
well for a man’s country as for the kingdom of heaven; but 
ordinary expense ought to be limited by a man’s estate, and 
governed with such regard, as it be within his compass ; and 
not subject to deceit and abuse of servants; and ordered to 
the best show, that the bills may be less than the estimation 
abroad, Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his receipts ; 
and if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. It is no 
baseness for the greatest to descend and look into their own 
estate. Some forbear it, not upon negligence alone, but 
doubting to bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they 
shall find it broken: but wounds cannot be cured without 
searching. He that cannot look into his own estate at all, 
had need both choose well those whom he employeth, and 
change them often; for new are more timorous and less sub- 
tle. He that can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth 
him to turn a!l to certainties. A man had need, if he be 
plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as saving again in 
some other: as if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving in ap- 

arel ; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be saving in the sta- 
le, and the like: for he that is plentiful in meres of all 
kinds, will hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of 
a man’s estate, he may as well hurt himselfin being too sud- 
den, as in letting it run on too long ; for hasty selling is com- 
monly as disadvantageable as interest, Besides, he that 
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erer ; clears at once will relapse ; for, finding himself out of straits, | bility and gentlemen do multiply too fast; for that maketh the | not to be stood upon : it is enough to point at it ; that no nation 
Cre is he will revert to his customs: but he that cleareth by de- common re ct grow to be a peasant and base swain, driven | whichdoth not directly profess arms, may look to have great- 
berty grees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gainetl as well upon | out of heart, and, in effect, but a gentleman’s laborer. Even | ness fall into their mouths: and, on the other side, it isa most 
‘ming his mind as upon his estate. Certainly, who hath an estate | as you may see in coppice woods; if you leave your strad- | certain oracle of time, that those states that continue long in 
t, the to repair may not despise small things; and commonly itis | dles too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, but | that profession (as the Romans and Turks principally have 
ithful less dishonorable to abridge petty charges than to stoop to | shrubs and bushes. So in countries , if the gentlemen be too | done), do wonders ; and those that have professed arms but for 
os petty gettings. A man ought warily to begin charges, a h | many, the commons will be base ; and you will bring ittothat, | an age have, notwithstanding, commonly attained that great- 


; once begun will continue : but in matters that return not he that not the hundredth poll will be fit for a helmet ; especially ness in that age which maintained them long after, when their 

















3 ob- may be more inagnificent. as to the infantry, which is the nerve of an army; and so | profession and exercise of arms hath grown to decay. 

or our , there will bea great population and little strength. This Incident to this point is for a state to have those laws or 
Sat to OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF KINGDOMS which I speak of hath been no where better seen than b customs which may reach forth unto them just occasions (as 
ing to AND ESTATES, comparing of England and France ; whereof England, though | may be pretended) of war ; for there is that justice imprint- 
| (es Tre speech of Themistocles, the Athenian, which wa far less in te rritory and population, hath been (neve rthe sless) ed in the nature of men, that they enter not upon wars 
nd to haughty and arrogant, in taking so much to himself, had been { an overmatch ; in regard the middie people of England make | (whereof so many calamities do ensue) but upon some, at 
e and a brave and wise observation and censure, applied at large good soldiers, which the peasants of France do not: and | the least specious, grounds and quarrels, The Turk hath 
look to others. Desired at a feast to touch a lute, he said, ‘he | herein the device of King Henry the Seventh (whereof I at hand, for cause of war, the propagation of his law or sect, 
hape could not fiddle, but yet he could make a small town a great | have spoken largely in the history of his life) was profound | a quarrel that he may always command, The Romans, 
» that These words (nolpen a little with a metaphor) may | and admirable; in making farms and houses of husbandry of | though they neti the extending the limits of their 
thal- express two differing abilities in those that deal in business | a standard ; that is mainte ained with such a proportion ofland | empire to be great honor to their generals when it was done, 
1s as of estate; for, ifa true survey be taken of counsellors and | untothem as may breed a subject tolive in convenient plenty, | yet they never rested upon that alone to begin a war : first, 
ters ; statesmen, there may be found (though rarely) those which | and no servile condition ; and to kee p the plough inthe hands | { I 


therefore, let nations that pretend to greatness have this, that 
you the y be 





can mak+ a small state great, and yet cannot fiddle: as, on | of the owners, and not mere hirelings; and thus indee sensible of wrongs, either upon borderers, mer- 























think the other side, there will be found a great many that can fid- | shall attain to Virgil’s character, which he gives to aucient hants, or politic ministers ; and that they sit not too long 
good die very cunningly, but yet are far from being able to make a | Italy: hn a provocation : secondly, let them be pressed anc 
aay small state great, as their gift lieth the other way; to bringa 4 Wisi deleke dita abies aie ses ready to give aids and succurs to their confederates; as it 
a great and flourishing estate to ruin and decay : and, certain- aE Pee Sener Sage Sore Gree | ever was with the Romans; insomuch, as if the confeder- 
~ er y, those degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many counsel- | Neither is that state (which, for any thing I know, is almost | ates had leagues defensive with divers other states, and 
om lors and governors gain both favor with their masters, and peculiar to England, and hardly to be found any where else, | "pon invasion offered, did implore their aids severally, yet 
‘ = estimation with the vulgar, deserve no better name than fid- except it be, perhaps, in Poland) to be passed over; I mean | the Romans would ever be the foremost, and leave it to none 
Leg dling, being things rather pleasing for the time, and graceful | the aaie of free servants and attendants upon noblemen and | other to have the honor. As for the wars, which were 
end, to themselves only, than tending to the weal and advance- gentlemen, which are no ways inferior unto the yeomanry | anciently made on the behalf of a kind of party, or tacit 
— ment of the state which they serve. There are also (no | for arms: and therefore, out of all question, the splendor and | conformit y of state, I do not see how they may be well jus- 
that doubt) counsellors and governors which may be held suffi- magnificence, and great retinues, the hospitality of noble- | tified: as when the Romans made a war for the liberty of 
yal cient, ‘negotiis pares,’ able to manage affairs, and to keep | men and gentlemen received into custom, do much conduce Grecia; or, when the Lacedwmonians and Athenians made 
ht them from. precipices and manifest inconveniences; whic h, unto martial greatness : whereas, contrariwise, the close and | War to set up or pull down democrat ies and oligarchies; 
nevertheless, are far from the ability to raise and amplify an | reserved of noblemen and gentlemen causeth a penury of | or when wars were made by foreigners, under the pretence 
ly estate in power, means, and fi tune : but be the workmen military forces. ™ n of justice or protection, to deliver the subjects of others from 
= what they may ‘be, let us speak of the work; that is, the By all means it is to be procured, that the trunk of Nebu- | tyranny and oppression, and the like. Let it suffice that no 
be greatness of kingdoms and estates, and the means there. chadnezzar’s tree of monare hy be great enough to be re the | estate can expect to be great, thatis not awake upon any 
will An argument fit for great and mighty princes to have | branches and the boughs; that is, that the natural su bjects | ~*~ occasion of arming. 
beth in their hand; to the end, that neither by over-measuring | of the crown, or state, hear a sufficient proportion to the No body can be healthful without exercise, neither natural 
nak their forces they lose themselves in vain enterprises ; nor, on strange subjects that they govern: therefure all states that body nor politic; and certainly, toa kingdom, or estate, a 
“ the other side, by andervaluing them, thev descend to fear- | are liberal of naturalization toward strangers are fit for em- | just and honorable war is the true exercise. A civil war, 
’ ful and pusillanimous counsels. pire : for to think that a handful of people can, with the great- indeed, is like the heat of a fever ; but a foreign war is like 
af. he greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, doth fall | est cour: age and policy in the world, embrace too large extent | the he vat of exercise, und serveth to keep the body in health ; 
wo under measure ; and the greatness of finances and revenue | of dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail suddenly. | for, in a slothful peace, both courage will effeminate, and 
or doth fall under computation. The population may appear | The Spartans were a nice people in point of naturalization ; | manners corrupt: but however it be for happiness, without 
“a by musters ; and the number and greatness of cities and towns whereby, while they kept their compass, they stood firm; | ali question for greatness, it maketh to be still { for the most 
of by cards and maps; but yet there is not any thing, amongst | but when they did spread, and their boughs were become te part in arms: and the strength of a veteran army (though it 
a civil af fairs, more subject to error than the right valuation | great for their stem, they became a windfall upon the sudden, | be a chargeable business,) always on foot is that which com- 
at and true judgment concerning the power and ‘forces of an Never any state was, in this be; so open to receive stran- | monly giveth the law; or, at least, the reputation amongst 
rod state. Thekingdom of heaven is compared, not to any | gers into their body as were the Romans ; therefore it sorted | @! ll neighbor states, as may be well seen in Spain ; ; which 
elf. great kernel or nut, but to a grain of mustard-seed, whichis with them accordi ingly, for they grew to the greatest mo- | hath had, in one part or other, a veteran army almost con- 
fn one of the least grains, but hath in it a property and Spirit | narchy, ‘Their manner was to grant naturalization (which | tinually, now by the space of six-score years. 
5 of hastily to get up and spread. So are there states great in | they called ¢ jus civitatis’), and to grant it in the highest de- ; To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a monarchy. 
+. territory, and yet not apt to enlarge, or command: and some gree, that is, not only ‘jus commercii, jus connubit, jus he- | Cicero, writing to Atticus of Pompey “his pre mente pom 
ang that have but a small dimension of stem, and yet are apt to | reditatis ;’ but also, ‘jus suffragii,’ and ‘jus honorum; and | Cesar, saith ‘ Consilium Pompeii plane Themistoc! eum est 
0 he the foundation of great monarchies. this not to singular persons alone, but likewise to whole fa- | putat enim, qui mari potitur, eum rerum a and, with- 
ody Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races | milies; yea, to cities, and sometime s to nations. Add to | out doubt, Pompey had tired out Cesar, if upon vain confi- 
rir of he wees, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, and | this, their custom of plantation of colonies, whereby the Ro- dence he had not left that way. We see the great effects 
hs the like ; all this is but a sheep in a lion’s skin, except the | man plant was removed into the soil of other nations ; and | of battles by sea: the battle of Actium decided the empire 


of the world; 


breed and disposition of the people be stout and warlike. Nay, 
the Turks. 


number (itself) i in armies importeth not much, where the 
people are of weak courage ; for, as Virgil saith, ‘it never 


the battle of Lepanto arrested the greatness of 
There by many examples where sea-fights have 
been final to the war; but this is when princes, or states, 


putting both constitutions together, you will say, that it was 
not the Romans that spread upon the world, but it was the | 
world that spread upon the Romans; and that was the sure 














od trouble »3 the wolf how many the sheep be.’ The army of the | way of greatness. I have marvelled sometimes at Spain, | have set up their rest upon the battles; but thus much is 
i. F sop in the plains of Arbela, was such a vast sea of peo- how they clasp and contain so large dominions with so few | certain, that | he that commands the sez a is at great liberty, 

att . as it did somewhat astonish the commanders in Alexan- | natural Spaniards: but sure the whole « compass of Spain is | and may take as much and as little of the war as he will: 
sth ler "sarmy, who came to him, therefore, and wished him toset | a very great body of a tree, far above Rome and Sparta at | whereas those that be strongest by land are many times, 
fe upon them by night; but he answered, ‘he would not pilfer | the fivet - ; and, besides though they have not had thé ut usage | nevertheless, in great straits. Surely, at this day, with us 
a the victory ;’ and the defeat was easy. When Tigranes, the | to naturalize liberally, yet they have that which isnextto it; | of Europe, the vantage of strength at sea (which is one of 
aie Armenian, being enc amped upon a hill with four hundred thous | thatis, to employ, almost indifferently, all nations in their | the prince ipal dowries of this kingdom ot Great Britain), is 
vo sand men, disc overed the army of the Romans, being not above. militia of ordmary soldiers ; yea, and sometimes in theirhigh- | great; both because most of the kingdoms of Europe are not 
we fourteen thousand, marching towards him, he made himself | est commands: hay, it seemeth at this instant, they are sen- | merely inland, but girt with the sea most = of their com- 
7 merry with it, and said, ‘Y onder men are too many foranam- | sible of this want of natives ; as by the pragmatical sanction, | Pass; and because ‘the wealth of both Indies seems, in great 


bassage, and too few for a fight :’ but, before the sun set, he 
found them enow to give him the chase with infinite slaughter, 
Many are the example s of the great odds between number 
and courage: so that a man may ‘truly make a judgment, that 


part, but an accessary to the command of the seas. 

The wars of later ages seem to be made in the dark, in 
respect of the glory and honor which reflected upon men 
from the wars in ancient time. There be now, for martial! 


now published, appeareth, | 

It is certain, that sedentary and within-door arts, and deli- | 
licate manufactures (that require rather the finger than the | 
arm), have in their nature a contrariety to a military disposi- 








- the principal p. vint of greatness, in any state, istohavearace | tion; and generally all warlike people are a little idle, and | encouragement, some degrees and orders of chivalry, which, 
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val. [tis true, that taxes, levied by consent of the estate, 
do abate men’s courage less; as ithath been seen notably in 
‘he exercise of the Low Countries; and, in some degree, in 
the subsidies of England: for, you must note, that we speak 
now of the heart, and not of the purse ; so that, although the 
same tribute and tax, laid by consent, or by imposing, be all 
one to the purse, yet it works diversely upon the courage. 
‘So that you may conclude, that no people over-charged with 
tribute is fit for empire. 


Let states, that aim at greatness, take heed how their no- 
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Romulus, afier his death 
(as they report, or feign), sent a present to the Romans that 
above ail they shouid intend arms, and then they should prove 
the greatest empire of the world. ‘The 
Sparta was wholly (though not wis 
to that scope and end; the Persians and Macedonians had it 
for a flash; the Gauls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Normans, 
and others, had it for a time: the T urks have it at this day, 
though in great dec] lination. Of Christiz an Europe *y they that 
have it are, in effect, only the Spaniards tit is so plain, that 
every ma eth in that he most intendeth, that it needet} 
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, who did impropriate the actual 
triumphs to themselves and their sons, for such wars as they 
tid achieve in ae and left only for wars achieved by 
subjects some trrimphal garments and ensigns to the general 
To co nc} ude ; no man can by care-taking (asthe Sc rip- 
ure saith) ‘add a cubit to his stature,’ in this little model of 
a man’s body ; but in the great frame of kingdoms and com- 
monweal lths, it is in the power of princes or estates, to add 
litude and greatness to their kingdoms; for by introduc- 
such crdinanoes, constitutions, and customs, as we have 
ed, they may sow greatness to their posterity and 
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succession: but these things are commonly not observed, but 
left to take their chance. 


OF REGIMEN OF HEALTH. 

THERE is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic: a 
man’s own observation, what he finds good of, and what he 
finds hurt of, is the best physic to preserve health ; but it isa 
safer conclusion to say, ‘ This agreeth not well with me, 
therefore I will not conunue it;’ than this, ‘I find no offence 
of this, therefore I may use it:’ fer strength of nature in 
youth passeth over many excesses which are owing a man 
tll his age. Discerr of the coming on of years, and think 
not to do the same things still; for age will not be defied. 
Beware of sudden change im any great point of diet, and, if 
necessity enforce it, fit the rest to it; for it is a secret both in 
nature and state,that it is safer to change many things than one, 
Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, apparel, and 
the like; and try, in any thing thou shalt judge hurtul, to dis- 
continue it by litte and little ; but so, as if thou dost find any 
inconvenience by the change, thou come back to it again: 
for it is hard to distinguish that which is generally held good 
and wholesome, from that which is good particularly, and fit 
for thine own body. To be free-minded and cheerfully dis- 
posed at hours of meat and sleep, and of exercise, is one of 
the best precepts of long lasting. As for the passions and 
studies of the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, anger, fretting 
inwards, subtile and knotty a, ual and exhilarations 
in excess, sadness not communicated, Entertain hopes, 
mirth rather than joy, variety of delights, rather than surfeit 
of them; wonder and admiration, and therefore novelties; 
studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, 
as histories, fables, and contemplations of nature. If you 
fly physic in health altogether, it will be too strange for your 
body when you shall need it; if you make it too familiar, it 
will work no extraordinary effect when sickness cometh. I 
commend rather some diet for certain seasons, than frequent 
use of physic, except it be grown intoa custom ; for those 
diets alter the body more, and trouble it less. Despise no 
new accident in your body, but ask opinion of it. In sick- 
ness, respect health principally; and in health, action: for 
those that put their bodies to erdure in health, may, in most 
sicknesses, which are not very sharp, be cured only with diet 
and tendering. Celsus could never have spoken it as a phy- 
sician, had he not been a wise man withal, when he giveth it 
for one of the great precepts of health and lasting, that a man 
do vary and interchange contraries ; but with an inclination 
to the more benign extreme: use fasting and full eating, but 
rather full eating; watching and sleep, but rather sleep ; sit- 
ting and exercise, but rather exercise, and the like: so shall 
nature be cherished, and yet taught masteries, Physicians 
are some of them so pleasing and conformable to the hu- 
mor of the patient, as they press not the true cure of the dis- 
ease ; and some other are so regular in proceeding according 
to art for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently the con- 
dition of the patient. Take one of a middle temper ; or, if 
it may not be found in one man, combine two of either sort ; 
and forget not to call as well the best acquainted with your 
body, as the best reputed of for his faculty. 


OF SUSPICION, 

Suspicion amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, 
they ever fly by twilight: certainly they are to be repressed, 
or, at the least, well guarded ; for they cloud the mind, they 
lose friends, and they check with business, whereby business 
cannot go on currently and constantly : they dispose kings to 
tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise men to irresolution and 
melancholy: they are defects, not in the heart, but in the 
brain ; for they take place in the stoutest natures: as in the 
example of Henry the Seventh of England; there was not a 
more suspicious man nor a-‘more stout: and in such a com. 
position they do small hurt: for commonly they are not ad- 
mitted but with examination, whether they be likely or no ; 
but in fearful natures they gain ground too fast. There is 
nothing makes aman suspect much, more than to know little ; 
and, therefore, men should remedy suspicion by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their suspicions im smother, 
What would men have? do they think those they employ 
and deal with are saints? do they not think they will have 
their own ends, and be truer to themselves than to them ? 
therefore there is no better way to moderate suspicions, than 
to account upon such suspicions as true, and yet to bridle 
them as false: for so far a man ought to make use of suspi- 
cions as to provide, as if that should be true that he suspects, 
yet it may do him no hurt, Suspicions that the mind of it- 
self gathers are but buzzes ; but suspicions that are artificial- 
ly nourished, and: put into men’s heads by the tales and whis- 
pering of others, have stings. Certainly, the best mean to 
clear the way in this same wood of suspicion, is frankly to 
communicate them with the party that he suspects ; for 
thereby he shall be sure te know more of the truth of them 
than he did before ; and withal shall make that party more 
circumspect, not to give farther cause of suspicion: but this 
should not be done to men of base natures ; for they, if they 
find themselves once suspected, will never be true. The 
Italian says, ‘Sospetto hicentia fede ; as if suspicion did 
give a passport to faith; but it ought rather to kindle it to dis- 
charge itself, 


OF ‘DISCOURSE. 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold arguments, than of judgment, in 
discerning what is true; esif it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should de thought. Some have 
certain common places and themes, wherem they are good, 
and want variety ; which kind of poverty is for the most part 
tedious, and, when it is once perceived, ridiculous, he 
honorable part of talk is to give the occasion; and again to 





moderate and pass to somewhat else, for then a man leads 
the dance. It is good in discourse, and speech of conversa- 
tion, to vary and intermingle speech of the present occasion 
with arguments, tales with reasons, asking of questions with 
telling of opinions, and jest with earnest ; fe it is a dull thing 
to tire, and as we say now, to jade any thing toofar. As for 
jest, there be certain things which ought to be priviledged 
from it; namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, 
any man’s present business of importance, and any case that 
deserveth pity; yet there be some that think their wits have 
been asleep, except they dart out somewhat that is piquant, 
and to the quick; that is a vein which would be bridled ; 
* Parce puerstimulis, et fortius utere loris.’ 


And, generally, men ought to find the difference between 
saltness and bitterness, Certainly, he that hath a satirical 
vein, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had need 
be afraid of others’ memory. He that questioneth much 
shall learn much, and content much ; but especially if he ap- 
ply his questions to the skill of the persons whom he asketh ; 
for he shall give chem occasion to please themselves in speak- 
ing, and himself shall continually gather knowledge ; but let 
his questions not be troublesome, for that is fit for a poser ; 
and let him be sure to leave other men their turns to speak : 
nay, if there be any that would reign and take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them cff, and bring others on: as 
musicians used to du with those that dance too long galliards, 
If you dissemble sometimes your knowledge of that you are 
thought to know, you shall be thought, another time, to know 
that you know not. Speech of a man’s self ought to be sel- 
dom, and well chosen, I knew one was wont to say in scorn, 
‘ He must needs be a wise man, he speaks so much of him- 
self :’ and there is but one case wherein a man may com- 
mend himself with good grace, and that is in commending 
virtue in another ; especially if it be sucha virtue whereunto 
himself pretendeth. Speech of touch towards others should 
be sparingly used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, with- 
out coming home to any man. I knew two noblemen, of the 
west of England, whereof the one was given to scoff, but 
kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the other would ask of 
those that had been at the other’s table, ‘Tell truly, was 
there never a flout or dry blow given? to which the guest 
would answer, ‘Such and such a thing passed:’ the lord 
would say, ‘I thought he would mara good dinner. Dis 
cretion of speech is more than eloquence; and to speak 
agreeably to him with whom we deal, is more than to speak 
in good words, or in good order. A good continued speech, 
without a good speech of interlocution, shows slowness ; and 
a good reply, or second speech, without a good settled 
speech, showeth shallowness and weakness. As we see in 
beasts, that thase that are weakest in the course, are yet 
nimblest in the turn ; as it is betwixt the greyhound and the 
hare, ‘T’o use tuo many circumstances, ere one come to the 
matter, is wearisome ; to use none at all, is blunt. 


OF PLANTATIONS, 

PLANTATIONS are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroi- 
cal works, When the world was young it begat more child- 
ren; but now it is cold it begets fewer: for I may justly ac- 
count new plantations to be the children of former kingdoms, 
I like a plantation in @ pure soil; that is, where people are 
not displanted to the end to plant in others; for else it is ra- 
ther an extirpation than a plantation. Planting of countries 
is like planting of woods ; for you must make account to lose 
almost twenty years’ profit, and expect your recompense in 
the end; for the principal thing that hath been the destruc- 
tion of most plantations, hath been the base and hasty draw- 
ing of profit in the first years. It is true, speedy profit is not 
to be neglected, as far as it may stand with the good of the 
plantation, but no farther. It is a shameful and unblessed 
thing to take the scum of people and wicked condemned men, 
to be the people with whom you plant; and not only so, but 
it spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, 
and not fall to work ; but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend 
victuals, and be quickly weary, and then certify over to their 
country to the discredit of the plantation. The people where- 
with you plant ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, laborers, 
smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen, fowlers, with some few 
apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, and bakers. Jn a country of 
plantation, first look about what kind of victual the country 
yields of itself to hand; as chesnuts, walnuts, pine-apples, 
olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and the like, and 
make use of them. Then consider what victual, or esculent 
things there are, which grow speedily, and within the year ; 
as parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, radish, artichokes of Je- 
rusalem, maise, and the like: for wheat, barley, and oats, 
they ask too much labor; but with peas and beans you may 
begin ; both because they ask less labor, and because they 
serve for meat, as well as for bread; and of rice likewise 
cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of meat. Above 
all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oatmeal, flow- 
er, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till bread may be had. 
For beasts or birds take chiefly such as are least subject to 
diseases, and multiply fastest ; as swine, goats, cocks, hens, 
turkeys, geese, house-doves, and the like. ‘The victual in 
plantations ought to be expended almost as in a besieged 
town ; that is, with certain allowance: and let the main part 
of the ground em wee to gardens or corn, be to a common 
stock ; and to be laid in, and stored up, and then delivered 
out in proportion; besides some spots of ground that any 
particular person will manure for his own private use. Con- 
sider, likewise, what commodities the soil where the planta- 
tion is doth natural] rons: that they may some way help to 
defray the charge of the plantation ; so it be not, as was said, 
to the untimely prejudice of the main business, as it hath 
fared with tobacco in Virginia. Wood commonly abound- 


| eth but too much; and therefore timber is fit to be one. If 





there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to set the mills, 
iron is a brave commodity where wood aboundeth. Making 
of bay-salt, if the climate be proper for it, would be put in 
experience : growing silk likewise, if any be, is a likely com- 
modity : pitch and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will 
not fail; so drugs and sweet woods, where they are, cannot 
but yield great profit; soap ashes, likewise, and other things 
that may be thought of; but moil not too much under ground, 
for the hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth to make 
the planters lazy in other things. For government, let it be 
in the hands of one, assisted with some counsel ; and let them 
have commission to exercise martial laws, with some limita- 
tion: and, above all, let men make that profit of being in the 
wilderness, as they have God always, and his service, before 
their eyes: let not the government of the plantation depend 
upon too many counsellors and undertakers in the country 
that planteth, but upon a temperate number; and let those 
be rather noblemen and gentlemen, than merchants ; for they 
look ever to the present gain: let there be freedoms from cus- 
tom, till the plantation be of strength; and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities where 
they may make their best of them, except there be some spe- 
cial cause of caution. Cram not in people, by sending too 
fast company after company ; but rather hearken how they 
waste, and send supplies proportionably ; but so as the num- 
ber may live well in the plantation, and not by surcharge be 
in penury, It hath been a great endangering to the health 
of some plantations, that they have built along the sea and 
rivers, in marish and unwholesome grounds ; therefore, though 
you begin there to avoid carriage and other like discommo- 
dities, yet build still rather upwards from the stream, than 
along. It concerneth likewise the heaith of the plantation 
that they have good store of salt with them, that they may 
use it in their victuals when it shall be necessary. If you 
plant where savages are, do not only entertain them with 
trifles and gingles, but use them justly and graciously, with 
sufficient guard nevertheless ; and do not win their favor by 
helping them to invade their enemies, but for their defence it 
is not amiss ; and send oft of them over to the country that 
plants, that they may see a better condition than their own, 
and commend it when they return. When the plantation 
grows to strength, then it is time to plant with women as well 
as with men; that the plantation may spread into genera- 
tions, and not be ever pierced from without. It is the sin- 
fullest thing in the world to forsake or destitute a plantation 
once in forwardness; for, besides the dishonor, it is the guilti- 
ness of blood of many commiserable persons. 


OF RICHES, 

I cannor call riches better than the baggage of virtue ; the 
Roman word is better, ‘impedimenta;’ for as the baggage 
is to an army, so is riches to virtue: it cannot be spared nor 
left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and the care ot 
it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the victory ; of great riches 
there is no real use, except it be in the distribution; the rest 
is but conceit ; so saith Solomon, ‘ Where much is, there are 
many to consume it; and what hath the owner but the sight 
of it with his eyes The personal fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great riches : there is a custody of them ora 
power of dole and donative of them, or a fame of them; but 
no solid use to the owner. Do you not see what feigned 
prices are set upon little stones and rarities ? and what works 
of ostentation are undertaken, because there might seem to 
be some use of great riches? But then you will say, they 
may be of use to buy men out of dangers or troubles ; as So- 
lomon saith, ‘ Riches are as a strong-hold in the imagination 
of the rich man :’ but this is excellently expressed, that it is 
in imagination, and not always in fact; for, certainly, great 
riches have sold more men than they have bought out. Seek 
not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, use so- 
berly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet have 
no abstract or friarly contempt of them ; but distinguish, as 
Cicero saith well of Rabirius Posthumus, ‘in studio rei am- 
plificande apparebat, non avaritiz pradam, sed instrumen- 
tum bonitati queri.’ Hearken also to Solomon, and beware 
of hasty gathering of riches ; ‘ Qui festinat ad divitias, non 
erit insons.’ The poets feign, that when Plutus (which is 
riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly ; but 
when he is sent from Pluto, he runs, and is swift of foot ; 
meaning, that riches gotten by good means and just labor 
pe slowly ; but when they come by the death of others (as 

yy the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), they 
come tumbling upon aman: but it might be applied likewise 
to Pluto taking him for the devil: for when riches come from 
the devil (as by fraud, and oppression, and unjust means), 
they come upon speed. The ways to enrich are many, and 
most of them foul: parsimony is one of the best, and yet is 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth men from works of liberality 
andcharity. The improvement of the ground is the most na- 
tural obtaining of riches ; for it is our great mother’s blessing, 
the earth ; but it is slow: and yet, where men of great wealth 
do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches ie aps I 
knew a nobleman of England that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time, a great grazier, a great sheep master, 
a great timber man, a great collier, a yreat corn master, & 
great lead man, and so of iron, and a number of the like points 
of husbandry ; so as the earth seemed a sea to him inrespect 
of the perpetual importation. It was truly observed by one, 
‘That himself came very hardly to little riches, and very 
easily to great riches; for when a man’s stock is come to 
that, that he can expect the prime of markets, and overcome 
those bargains, which for their greatness are few men’s mo- 
ney, and be partner in the industries of younger men, he can- 
not but increase mainly. The gains of ordinary trades and 
vocations are honest, and furthered by two things, chiefly, by 
diligence, and by a good name for good and fair dealing ; but 
the gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
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men shall wait upon other’s necessities; broke by servants 
and instruments to draw them on: put off others oneedy 
that would be better chapmen, and the like practices, whic 
are crafty and naughty: as for the chopping of bargains, 
when a man buys not to hold, but to sell over again, that 
commonly grindeth double, both upon the seller and upon the 
buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well 
chosen that are trusted. Usury is the certainest means of 
gain, though one of the worst, as that whereby a man doth 
eat his bread, ‘in sudore vultus alieni;’ and, besides, doth 
plough upon Sundays; but yet certain though :t be, it hath 
flaws ; for that the scriveners and brokers do value unsound 
men to serve their own turn. The fortune, in being the first 
in an invention, or in a privilege, doth cause sometimes a 
wonderful overgrowth in riches; as it was with the first su- 
gar man in the Canaries: therefore, if a man can play the 
logician, to have as well judgment as invention, he may do 
great matters, especially it the times be fit: he that resteth 
upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches ; and 
he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes break and 
come to poverty: it is good, therefore, to guard adventures 
with ceriainties that may uphold losses. Monopolies, and 
coemption of wares for re-sale, where they are not restrain- 
ed, are great means to enrich; especially if the party have 
intelligence what things are like to come into request, and so 
store himself beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though 
it be of the best rise, yet when they are gotten by flattery, 
feeding humors, and other servile conditions, they may be 
placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for testaments and 
executorships (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, ‘testamenta et 
orbos tanquam indagine capi’), it is yet worse, by how much 
men submit themselves to meaner persons than in service. 
Believe not much them that seem to despise riches, for they 
despise them that despair of them; and none worse when 
they come to them. Be not penny-wise ; riches have wings, 
and sometimes they fly away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set flying to bring in more. Men leave their riches 
either to their kindred, or to the public; and moderate por- 
Uons prosper best in both. A great estate left to an heir, is 
as a lure to all the birds of prey round about to seize on him, 
if he be not the better established in years and judgment : 
likewise, glorious gifts and foundations are like sacrifices 
without salt ; and but the painted sepulchres of alms, which 
soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly: therefore measure 
not thine advancements by quantity, but frame them by mea- 
sure: and defer not charities till death; for certainly, if a 
man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of an- 
other man’s than of his own. 


OF PROPHECIES, 

I MEAN not to speak of Divine prophecies, nor of heathen 
oracles, nor of natural predictions; but only of prophecies 
that have been of certain memory, and from hidden causes. 
Saith the Pythonissa to Saul, ‘To-morrow thou and tay 
suns shall be with me.’ Virgil hath these verses from Ho- 
mer : 

* Atdomus AZne® cunctis dominabitur oris, 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.’\—n. iii. 97. 
A prophecy, as it seems, of the Romanempire. Seneca the 
tragedian hath these verses : 


‘ 





‘Venient annis 

Secula seris, quibus oceanus, 

Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 

Detegat orbes ; nec sit terris 

Ultima Thule :” 
a prophecy of the discovery of America, The daughter of 
Polycrates dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, and Apol- 
lo anointed him; and it came to pass that he was crucified 
in an open place, where the sun made his body run with 
sweat, and the rain washed it. Philip of Macedon dream- 
ed he sealed up his wife’s belly, whereby he did expound it, 
that his wife should be barren; but Aristander the soothsay- 
er told him his wife was with child, because men do not use 
to seal vessels that areempty. A phantom that appeared to 
M. Brutus in his tent, said to him, ‘Philippis iterum me 
videbis.’? Tiberius said to Galba? ‘tu quoque, Galba, de- 
gustabis imperium.’ In Vespasian’s time there went a pro- 
phecy in the East, that those that should come forth of Judea, 
should reign over the world; which though it may be was 
meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. 
Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that a gold- 
en head was growing out of the nape of his neck ; andindeed 
the succession that followed him, for many years, made gold- 
en times. Henry the Sixth of England said of Henry the 
Seventh, when he was a lad, and gave him water, ‘ This is 
the lad that shall enjoy the crown for which we strive.’ 
When I was in France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the 
queen-mother, who was given to curious arts, caused the 
king her husband's nativity to be calculated under a false 
oame ; and the astrologer gave a judgment that he should be 
killed in a duel; at which the queen laughed, thinking her 
husband to be above challenges and duels : but he was slain 
upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staff of Montyome- 
ry going in at his beaver. The trivial prophecy which I 
heard when I was a child, and Queen Elizabeth was in the 
flower of her years, was, 


‘When hempe is spun 

England’s done :’ 
whereby it was generally conceived, that after the princes 
had reigned which had the principal letters of that word hempe 
{which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth,) 
England should come to utter confusion ; which, thanks be to 
God, is verified in the change of the name; for the king’s 
style is now no more of England, but of Britain. There was 





also another prophecy before the year of eighty-eight, which 
I do not weil understand. 

‘ There shall be seen upon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The black fleet of Norway. 

When that is come and gone, 

England build houses of lime and stone, 

For after wars shall you have none.’ 
It was generally conceived to be meant of the Spanish fleet 
that came in eighty-eight ; for that the King of Spain’s sur- 
name, as they say, is Norway. The prediction of Regio- 
moutanus, 

* Octogessimus octavius mirabilis annus ;’ 


was thought likewise accomplished in the sending of the great 
fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in number, of 
all that ever swam upon the sea. As fur Cleon’s dream, I 
think it was a jest; it was, that he was devoured of a long 
dragon ; and it was expounded of a maker of sausages, that 
troubled him exceedingly. There are numbers of the like 
kind; especially if you include dreams, and predictions of 
astrology; but Ihave set down these few only of certain 
credit, for example. My judgment is, that they ought ali to 
be despised, and ought to serve but for winter talk by the fire- 
side, ‘Though when I say despised, I mean it is for belief; 
for otherwise, the spreading or publishing of them is in no 
sort to be despised; for they have done much mischief; and 
I see many severe laws made to suppress them. That that 
hath given them grace and some credit, consisteth in three 
things. First, that men mark when they hit, and never mark 
when they miss ; as they do, generally, alsoof dreams. The 
second is that probable conjectures, or obscure traditions, 
many times turn themselves into prophecies : while the na- 
ture of man, which coveteth divinations, thinks it no peril to 
foretell that which indeed they do but collect: as that of Se- 
neca’s verse ; for somuch was then subject to demonstration, 
that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond the At- 
lantic, which might be probably conceived not to be all sea: 
and adding thereto the tradition in Plato’s Timzus, and his 
Atlanticas, it might encourage one to turn it to a prediction. 
The third and last (which is the great one) is, that almost 
all of them, being infinite in a number, have been impostures, 
and by idle and crafty brains, merely contrived and feigned, 
after the event past. 


OF AMBITION, 

AmpirTion is like choler, which is a humor that maketh 
men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirring if it be not 
stopped: but if it be stopped, and cannot have its way, it 
becometh adust, and thereby malign and venomous: so am- 
bitious men, if they find the way open for their rising, and 
still get forward, they are rather busy than dangerous ; but 
if they be checked in their desires, they become secretly dis- 
content, and look upon men and matters with an evil eye, 
and are best pleased when things go backward; which is 
the worst property in a servant of a prince of state: there- 
fore it is good for princes, if they use ambitious men to han- 
dle it so, as they be still progressive, and not retrograde, 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is good 
not to use such natures at all; for if they rise not with their 
service, they will take order to make their service fall with 
them. But since we have said, it were good not to use men 
of ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit we 
speak in what cases they are of necessity. Good command- 
ers in the wars must be taken, be they never so ambitious ; 
for the use of their service dispenseth with the rest; and to 
take a soldier without ambition, is to pull off his spurs. 
There is also great use of ambitious men in being screens to 
princes in matters of danger and envy; for no one will take 
that part except he be like a seeled dove, that mounts and 
mounts, because he cannot see about him. There is use 
also of ambitious men in pulling down the greatness of any 
subject that over-tops; as Tiberius used Macro in the pull- 
ing down of Sejanus. Since, therefore, they must be used 
in such cases, there resteth to speak how they are to be rid- 
died, that they may be less dangerous: there is less danger 
of them if they be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; and 
if they be rather harsh of nature, than gracious and popu- 
lar: and if they be rather new raised than grown cunning 
and fortified in their greatness. It is counted by some a 
weakness in princes to have favorites ; but it is, of all others, 
the best remedy against ambitious great ones ; for when the 
way of pleasuring and displeasuring lieth by the favorite, it 
is impossible any other should be over-great. Another means 
to curb them, is to balance them by others as proud as they ; 
but then there must be some middle counsellors, tokeep them 
steady; for without that ballast the ship will roll too much. 
At the least, a prince may animate and inure some meaner 
persons to be, as it were, scourges to ambitious men, As 
for the having of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear- 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be stout and daring, 
it may precipitate their designs, and prove dangerous. As 
for the pulling of them down, if the affairs require it, and 
that it may not be done with safety suddenly, the only way 
is the interchange continually of favors and disgraces, where- 
by they may not know what to expect, and be, as it were, in 
a wood. Of ambitions, it is less harmful the ambition to pre- 
vail in great things, than that other to appear in every thing ; 
for that breeds confusion and mars business: but yet it is 
less danger to have an ambitious man stirring in business, 
than great in dependencies. He that seeketh to be eminent 
amongst able men, hath a great task ; but that is ever good 
for the public: but he that plots to be the only ‘figure amongst 
ciphers, is the decay of a whole age. Sane hath three 
things in it; the vantage ground to do good; the approach 
to kings and principal persons; and the raising of a man’s 
own fortunes. He that hath the best of these intentions, 





when he aspireth, is an honest man; and that prince, that 
can discern of these intentions in another that aspireth, is a 
wise prince. Generally let princes and states choose such 
ministers as are more sensivle of duty than of rising, and 
such as love business rather upon conscience than upon bra- 
bef ; and let them discern a busy nature from a willing 
mind, 


OF MASKS AND TRIUMPHS, 

Tuese things are but toys to come amongst such serious 
observations ; but yet, since princes will have such things, it 
is better they should be graced with elegancy than daubed 
with cost. Dancing to song is a thing of great state and 
pleasure. I understand it that the song be in quire, placed 
aloft, and accompanied with some broken music; and the 
ditty fitted to the device. Acting in song, especially in dia- 
logue, hath an extreme good grace ; I say acting, not dancing 
(for that is a mean and vulgar thing): and the voices of the 
dialogue would be strong and manly (a base and a tenor, no 
treble), and the ditty high and tragical; not nice or dainty, 
Several quires placed one over against another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wise, give great pleasure, 
‘Turning dances into figure is a childish curiosity ; and gene- 
rally let it be noted, that those things which I here set down, 
are such as do naturally take the sense, and not respect 
petty wonderments. It is true, the alterations of scenes, so 
it be quietly and without noise, are things of great beauty and 
pleasure ; for they feed and relieve the eye before it be full 
of the same object. Let the scenes abound with light, espe- 
cially colored and varied ; and let the maskers, or any other 
that are to come down from the scene, have some motions 
upon the scene itself before their coming down ; for it draws 
the eye strangely, and makes it with great pleasure to de- 
sire to see that it cannot perfectly discern, Let the songs 
be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or pulings: let the 
music likewise be sharp and loud, and well placed. The 
colors that show best by candle-light, are white, carnation, 
and a kind of sea-water green; and ouches, or spangs, as 
they are of no great cost, so they are of most glory. As for 
rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned, Let the suits 
of the maskers be graceful, and such as become the person 
when the vizards are off; not after the example of known at- 
tires; Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. Let anti- 
masks not be long; they have been commonly of fools, sa. 
tyrs, baboons, wld men, antics, beasts, spirits, witches, 
wthiopes, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, rustics, cupids, statues 
moving, and the like. As for angels, is it not comical enough 
to put them in anti-masks? and any thing that is hideous, 
as devils, giants, is, on the other side, as unfit; but chief- 
ly, let the music of them be recreative, and with some 
strange changes. Some sweet odors suddenly coming forth 
without any drops falling, are, in such a company, as there is 
steam and heat, things of great pleasure and refreshment. 
Double masks, one of men, another of ladies, addeth state 
and variety ; but all is nothing, except the room be kept clear 
and neat. . 

For justs, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make 
their entry ; especially ifthey be drawn with strange beasts : 
as lions, bears, camels, and the like; or in the devices of their 
entrance, or in bravery of their liveries, or in the goodly 
furniture of their horses and armor, But enough of these 
toys. 


OF NATURE IN MEN. 

Natvre is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished. Force maketh nature more violent in the re- 
turn ; doctrine and discourse maketh nature less importune ; 
but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. He that 
seeketh victory over his nature, let him not set himself too 
great nor too small tasks ; for the first will make him deject- 
ed by open failing, and the second will make him a small 
proceeder, though by often prevailing : and at the first, let him 
practise with helps, as swimmers do with bladders or rushes ; 
but, after a time, let him practise with disadvantages, as 
dancers do with thick shoes ; for it breeds great perfection if 
the practice be harder than the use. Where nature is mighty, 
and therefore the victory hard, the degrees had need be, first 
to stay and arrest nature in time : like to him that would say 
over the four-and-twenty letters when he was angry; then 
to go less in quantity ; as if eye should in forbearing wine, 
come from drinking healths to a draught at a meal ; and, last- 
ly, to discontinue altogether ; but if a man have the fortitude 
and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, that is the 
best 

‘ Optimus ille animi vindex, ledantis pectus 
Vincula qui supit, dedoluitque semel.’ 
Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as @ wand 
to the contrary extreme, whereby to set it right; understand- 
ing it where the contrary extreme is no vice. Let nota man 
force a habit upon himself with a perpetual continuance, but 
with some intermission ; for both the pause reinforceth the 
new onset; and, ifa man that is not perfect, be ever in prac- 
tice, he shall as well practise his errors as his abilities, and 
induce one habit of both ; and there is no means to help this 
but by seasonable intermission : but let not a man trust his 
victory over his nature too far; for nature will lie buried a 
great time, and yet revive upon the occasion, or temptation ; 
like as it was with Esop’s damsel, turned from a cat toa 
woman, who sat very demurely at the board’s end till a 
mouse ran before her; therefore let a man either avoid the 
occasion altogsther, or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved with it. A man’s nature is best perceived in pri- 
vateness ; for there is no affectation in passion ; for that putteth 
a man out of his precepts, and in a new case or experiment, for 
there custom leaveth him. They are happy men whose natures 
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sort with their vocations ; otherwise they may say, ‘ multum 
incola fuit anima mea,’ when they converse in those things 
they do not affect. In studies, whatsoever a man command- 
eth upon himself, let him set hours for it; but whatsover is 
ble to his nature, let him take no care for any set 
times ; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so as the 
spaces of other business or studies will suffice. A man’s 
nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him sea- 
sonably water the one, and destroy the other, 
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OF CUSTOM AND EDUCATION, 

Me»’s thoughts are much according to their inclination ; 
their discourse and speeches according to their learning and 
infused opinions ; but their deeds are after as they have been 
accustomed : and, therefore, as Machiavel well noteth (though 
in an ill-favored instance), there is no trusting to the force 
of nature, nor to the bravery of words, except it be corrobo- 
rate by custom. His instance is, that for the achieving ofa 
desperate conspiracy, a man should not rest upon the fierce- 
ness of any man’s nature, or his resolute undertakings ; but 
take such a one as hath had his hands formerly in blood: 
but Machiavel knew not of a Friar Clement, nor a Ravillac, 
nor a Jaureguy, nora Baltazar Gerard ; yet his vile hold- 
eth still, that nature, nor the engagement of words, are not 
so forcible as custom. Only superstition is now so weil ad- 
vanced, that men of the first blood are as firm as butchers by 
occupation; and votary resolution is made equipollent to 
custom, even in matter of blood, In other things, the pre- 
dominancy of custom is every where visible, insomuch as a 
man would wonder to hear men profess, protest, engage, 
give great words, and then do just as they have done before, 
as if they were dead images and engines, moved only by the 
wheels of custom. We see also the reign or tyranny of cus- 
tom, what itis. The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise 
men) lay themselves quietly upon a stack of wood, and so 
sacritice themselves by fire: nay, the wives strive to be burn- 
ed with the corpse of their husbands. The lads of Sparta, 
of ancient time, were wont to be scourged upon the altar of 
Diana, without so much as squeaking. I remember, in the 
beginuing of Queen Elizabeth’s time of England, an Irish 
rebel condemned put up a petition to the deputy that he might 
be hanged in a wyth, and not ina halter, because it had been 
so used with former rebels. There be monks in Russia, for 
penance, that will sita whole night in a vessel of water, till 
they be engaged with hard ice. Many examples may be put 
of the force of custom, both upon mind and body: therefore, 
since custom is the principal magistrate of man’s life, let 
men by all means endeavor to obtain good customs, Cer- 
tainly, custom is most perfect when it beginneth in young 
years: this we call education, which is, in effect, but an 
early custom, Sowe see, in languages the tone is more 
pliant to all expressions and sounds, the joints are more 
supple to all feats of activity and motions in youth, than 
afterward ; for it is true, the late learners cannot so well take 
up the ply, except it be in some minds that have not suffered 
themselves to fix, but have kept themselves open and pre- 
pared to receive continual amendment, which is exceeding 
rare: but ifthe force of custom, simple and separate, be 
great, the force of custom, copulate and conjoined and col- 
legiate, is far greater ; for there example teacheth, company 
comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth; so as in 
such places the force of custom is in its exaltation. Certainly 
the great multiplication of virtues upon human nature rest- 
eth upon socieues well ordained and disciplined ; 
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for com- 
monweaiths and good governments do nourish virtue grown, 
but do not much mend the seeds : but the misery is, that the 
most eflectual means are now applied to the ends least to 
be desired. 

OF FORTUNE, 

Ir cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce much 
to fortune ; favor, opportunity, death of others, occasion fit 
ting virtue: but chiefly, the mould of a man’s fortune is in his 
own hands: ‘ Febar quisque fortune sua,’ saith the poet; 
and the most frequent of external causes is, that the folly of 
one man is the fortune of another: for no man prospers so 
suddenly as by others’ errors ; ‘serpens nisi serpentem come- 
derit non sit draco.’ Overt and apparent virtues bring forth 
praise ; but there be secret and hidden virtues that bring forth 
fortune ; cerluin deliveries of a man’s self, which have no 
name, The Spanish name, ‘disemboltura,’ partly express- 
eth them, when there be not stands nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature, but that the wheels of his mind keep way with the 
wheels of his fortune; for so Livy (after he had described 
Cato Major in these words, ‘ in illo viro, tantum robur corpo- 
ris et animi fuit, et quocunque loco natus esset, fortunam sibi 
facturus videretur’) falleth upon that he had, ‘ versatile inge- 
nium ;’ therefore, if a man look sharply and attentively, he 
shall see fortune ; for though she be blind, yet she is not in- 
visible. The way of fortune is like the milky way in the 
sky; which is a meeting, or knot, of a number of small stars 
not seen asunder, but giving light together: so are there a 
number of little and scarce discerned virtues, or rather fa- 
culties and customs, that make men fortunate: the Italians 
note some of them, such as a man would little think. When 
they speak of one that cannot do amiss, they will throw in 
into his other conditions, that he hath ‘ Poco di matto;’ and, 
certainly, there be not two more fortunate properties, than to 
have a little of the fool, and not too much of the honest: 
therefore extreme lovers of their country, or masters, were 
never fortunate ; neither can they be; for when a man plac- 
eth his thoughts without himself, he goeth not his own way. 
A hasty fortune maketh an enterpriser and remover, (the 
French hath it better, ‘ entrepenant,’ or ‘ remuant ;’) but the 
exercised fortune maketh the able man, Fortune is to be 
honored and respected, and it be but for her daughters, Con- 
frtence and Reputation; for those two felicity breedeth; the 












first within a man’s self, the latter in others towards him. All 
wise men, to decline the envy of their own virtues, use to as- 
cribe them to Providence and Fortune ; for so they may bet- 
ter assume them: and, besides, it is greatness in a man tobe 
the care of the higher powers. So Cesar said to the pilot 
in the tempest, ‘Cwsarem portas, et fortunam ejus.’ So 
Sylla chose the name of ‘felix,’ and not of ‘ magnus :’ and it 
hath been noted, that those » ascribe openly too much to 
their own wisdom and policy, end unfortunate. It is written, 
that Timotheus, the Athenian, after he had, in the account 
he gave to the state of his government, often interlaced this 
speech, § And in this fortune had no part, never prospered in 
any thing he undertook afterward. Certainly there be whose 
fortunes are like Homer’s verses, that have a slide and easi- 
ness more than the verses of other poets; as Plutarch saith 
ot J 
E;paminondas ; and that this should 
in a man’s self, 








OF USURY. 
Many have made witty invectives against usury. 
say, that it is pity the devil should have G 


They 
d’s part, which 1s 
the tithe ; that the usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, 
because his plough goeth every Sunday ; that the usurer is 
the drone that Virgil speaketh of : 





*Ignavum fucos pe 2 prasepibus arcent ;? 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for man- 
kind after the fall, which was, ‘in sudore vultus tui comedes 
panem tuum; not, ‘in sudore vultus alieni;? that usurers 


have orange-tawny bonnets, because they do judaize ; 





should h 
that it is against nature for money to beget money, and the 

i say this only, that usury is ‘concessum propter duri- 
tiem cordis ; for since there must be borrowing and lending, 
and men are so hard of heart as they will not lend freely, 
usury must be permitted. ame others have made suspi- 
cious and cunning propositions of banks, discovery of men’s 
estates, and other inventions ; but few have spoken of usury 
usefully. It is good to set before us the incommodities and 
commodities of usury, that the good may be either weighed 
out, or culled out: and warily to provide, that while we 
make forth to that which is better, we meet not with that 
which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are, first, that it makes fewer 
merchants ; for were it not for this lazy trade of usury, money 
would not lie still, but it would in great part be employed 
upon merchandizing ; which is the § vena porta’ of wealth in 
a state : the second, that it makes poor merchants ; for as a 
farmer cannot husband his ground so well if he sit at a great 
rent, so the merchant cannot drive his trade well, if he sit at 
great usury ; the third is incident to the other two; and that 
is, the decay of customs of kings, or estates, which ebb or 
flow with merchandizing: the fourth, that it bringeth the 
treasure of a realm or state into a few hands ; for the usurer 
being at certainties, and the other at uncertainties, at the 
end of the game most ofthe money will be in the box; and 
ever a state flourisheth when wealth is more equally spread : 
the fifth, that it beats down the price of land; for the em- 
ployment of money is chiefly either merchandizing, or pur- 
chasing; and usury waylays both: the sixth, that it doth 
dulland damp all industries, improvements, and new inven- 
tions, wherein money would be stirring, if it were uot for 
this slug: the last, that it is the canker and ruin of many 
men’s estates, which in procezs of time breeds a public po- 
verty. 

On the other side, the commodities of usury are, first, that 
howsoever usury in some respect hindereth merchandizing, 
yet in some other it advanceth it; for it is certain that the 
greatest part of trade is driven by young merchants upon 
borrowing at interest; so as if the usurer either call in, or 
keep back his money, there will ensue presently a great 
stand of trade: the second is, that, were itnot for this easy 
borrowing upon interest, men’s necessities would draw u yon 
them a most sudden undoing, in that they would be forced to 
sell their means (be it lands or goods) far under foot, and so, 
whereas usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets 
would swallow them quite up. As for mortgaging or pawn- 
ing, it will little mend the matter: for either men will not 
take pains without use, or ifthey do, they will look precisely 
for the forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man in the 
country, that would say, * The devil take this usury, it keeps 
us from forfeitures of mortgages and bonds.’ The third and 
last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that there would be or- 
dinary borrowing without profit ; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive the number of inconveniences that will ensue, if bor- 
rowing be cramped: therefore to speak of the abolishing of 
usury 18 idle ; all states have ever had it in one kind of rate 
or other : soas that opinion must be sent to Utopia. 

To speak now of the reformation and reglement of usury, 
pow the discommodities of it may be best avoided, and the 
commodities retained. It appears, by the balance of com- 
modities and discommodities of usury, two things are to be 
reconciled ; the one that the tooth of usury be grinded, that 
it bite not too much ; the other, that there be left open a means 
to invite monied men to lend to the merchants, for the conti- 
nuing and quickening of trade, This cannot be done, except 
you introduce two several sorts of usury, a less and a great- 
er; for if you reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease the 
common borrower, but the merchant will be to seek for mo- 
ney: and it is to be noted, that the trade of merchandize be- 
ing the most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate: other 
contracts not so. 

‘0 serve both intentions, the way would be briefly this: 
that there be two rates of usury; the one free and general 
for all; the other under license only to certain persons, and 
in certain places of merchandizing. First, therefore, let usury 
in general be reduced to five in the hundred ; and let that 
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rate be proclaimed to be free and current; and let the state 
shut itself out to take any penalty for the same: this will 
preserve borrowing from any general stop or dryness ; this 
will ease infinite borrowers in the country ; this will, in good 
part, raise the price of land, because land purchased at six. 
teen years’ purchase will yield six in the hundred, and some. 
what more, whereas this rate of interest yields but five : this, 
by like reason, will encourage and edge industrious and 
profitable improvements, because many will rather venture 
in that kind, than take five in the hundred, especially having 
been used to greater profit. Secondly, let there be certain 
persons licensed to lend to known merchants upon usury, at 
a high rate, and let it be with the cautions following: !et the 
rate be, even with the merchant himself, somewhat more easy 
than that he used formerly to pay ; for by that means all bor- 
rowers shall have some ease by this reformation, be he mer- 
chant or whosoever : jet it be no bank, or common stock, but 
every man be master of his own money ; not that I altogether 
dislike banks, but they will hardly be brooked, in regard of 
certain suspicions, Let the state be answered some smal! 
matter for the license, and the rest left to the lender ; for if 
the abatement be but small, it will no whit discourage the 
lender ; for he, for example, that took ten or nine in the hun- 
dred, will sooner descend to eight in the hundred, than give 
over his trade of usury, and go from certain gains to gains of 
hazard. Let these licensed lenders be in number indefinite, 
but restrained to certain principal cities and towns of mer« 
chandizing ; for then they will be hardly able to color other 
men’s monies in the country; so as the license of nine will 
not suck away the current rate of five ; for no man will lend 
his monies far off, nor put them into unknown hands, 

If it be objected that this doth ina sort authorize usury, 
which before was in some places but permissive, the answer 
is, that it is better to mitigate usury by declaration, than to 
suffer it to rage by connivance, 











OF YOUTH AND AGE. 

A MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, if he 
have jost no time; but that happeneth rarely. Generally 
youth is like the first cogitations, not sotgyise as the second: 
for there is 2 youth in thoughts as we 4 in ages; and vet 
the invention of young men is more lively than that of old 
and imaginations stream into their minds better, and, as it 
were, more divine Natures that have much heat, and 
great and violent desire and perturbations, are not ripe for 
action till they have passed the meridian of their years: as 
it was with Julius Cesar and Septimius Severus ; of the lat- 
ter of whom it is said, ‘ juventutem egit, erroribus, imo furo- 
ribus plenam ;’ and yet he was the ablest emperor, almost, o1 
all the list : but reposed natures may do well in youth, as ¥ 
isseen in Augustus Cesar. Cosmes Duke of Florence: 
ton de Fois, and others. 
ty in age is an excellent composition for business, 
men are fitter to invent than to judge ; 
than for counsel : and fitter for new projects than for settled 
business ; for the experience of age, in things that fall wit! 
in the compass of it, directeth them; but in new things abus- 
eththem. The errors of young men are the ruin of business : 
but the errors of aged men amount to this, that more might 
have been done, and sooner. Young men, in the conduct 
and manage of actions, embrace more than they can hold; 
stir more than they can quiet; fly to the end, without con- 
sideration of the means and degrees ; pursue some few prin- 
ciples which they have chanced upon absurdly ; care not to 
innovate, which draws unknown inconveniences ; use ex- 
treme remedies at first; and, that which doubleth all errors, 
will not acknowledge or retract them, like an unready horse, 
that will neither stop nor turn. Men of age object too much, 
consult too long, adventure too little, repent too soon, and 
seldom drive business home to the full period, but conten 
themselves with a mediocrity of success, Certainly it 1: 
good to compound employments of both ; for that will be good 
for the present, because the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both; and good for succession, that young men 
may be learners, while men in age are actors; and lastly, 
good for external accidents, because authority followeth old 
men, and favor and popularity youth: but, for the moral 
part, perhaps, youth will have the pre-eminence, as age hath 
for the politic, A certain rabbin upon the text, ‘ Your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams,’ 
inferreth that young men are admitted nearer to God than 
old, because vision is aclearer revelation than a dream: and, 
certainly, the more a man drinketh of the world, the more it 
intoxicateth: and age doth profit rather in the powers of un- 
derstanding, than in the virtues of the will and affections. 
There be some have an over-early ripeness in their years, 
which fadeth betimes: these are, first, such as have brittle 
wits, the edge whereof is soon turned: such as was Hermo- 
genes the rhetorician, whose books are exceeding subtle, who 
afterward waxed stupid: a second sort is of those that have 
some natural dispositions, which have better grace in youth 
than in age ; such as is a fluent and Juxurious speech ; which 
becomes youth well, but not age: so Tully saith of Horten- 
sius, ‘idem manebat, neque idem decebat:’ the third is of 
such as take too high a strain at the first, and are magnani- 
mous more than tract of years can uphold: as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, ‘ ultima primis cede- 
bant.’ 
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On the other side, heat and vivaci-« 
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fitter for execution 








OF BEAUTY. 

Vintve is like a rich stone, best plain set; and surely 
virtue is best in a body that is comely, though not of delieate 
features ; and that hath rather dignity of presence, than beau- 
ty of aspect ; neither is it almost seen, that very beautiful 
persons are otherwise of great virtue ; as if nature were ra~ 
ther busy not to err, than in labor to produce excellency ; 
and therefore they prove accomolished, but not of great 
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spirit; and study rather behaviour than virtue. But this 
holds not always; for Augustus Cesar, Titus Vespasianus, 
Philip le Belle of France, Edward the Fourth of England, 
Alcibiades of Athens, Ismael the Sophy of Persia, were all 
high and great spirits, and yet the most beautiful men of their 





times. In beauty, that of favor is more than that of color ; 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that of 
favor. That is the best part of beauty which a picture can- 


not express ; no, nor the first sight of the life. There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not sume strangeness in the pro- 
portion. A man cannot tell whether Apeiles or Albert Du- 
rer, were the more trifler; whereof the one would make a 
personage by geometrical proportions : the other, by taking 
the best parts of divers faces, to make one excellent. Such 
personages, | think, would ple: se nobody but the painter that 
made them: not but [ think a painter may make 2 better 
face than ever was; buthe must do it by a kind of felicity 
(as a musician that maketh an excellent air in music), and 
not by rule. Aman shall see faces, that, if you examine 
them part by part, you shall find never a good; and yet al- 
together do well. If it be true, that the principal part of 
beauty is in decent motion, certaily it isno marvel, though 
persons in years seem many times more amiable: ‘ pul- 
chrorum autumnus pulcher ;’ forno youth canbe comely but 
by pardon, and considering the youth as to make up the 
comeliness, Beauty is as summer fruits, which are easy to 
corrupt, and cannot last ; and, forthe most part, it makes a 
dissolute youth, and an age a little out of countenance ; but 
yet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh virtue shine, and 
vices blush, 











OF DEFORMITY. 

DEFORMED persons are commonly even with nature ; for 
as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature, being 
for the most part (as the Scripture saith) ‘void of natural 
aifection:’ and so they have their revenge of nature, Cer- 
tainly there is a consent between the body and the mind, and 
where nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other : 
‘ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero:’ but because there 
is in man an election, touching the frame of his mind, and a 
necessity in the frame of his body, the stars of natural in- 
clination are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline and 
virtue ; therefore it is good to onsider of deformity, not as a 
sign which is more dece ivable, but as acause which seldom 
faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath any thing fixed in his 
person that doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur 
in himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn; there- 
fore, all deformed persons are extreme bold ; first, as in their 
own defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in process of 
time by a ge neral habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, 
and especially of this kind, to watch and observe the weak- 
ness of others, that they may have somewhat to repay, 
Again, in their superiors it quencheth jealousy towards them, 
as persons that they think they may at pleasure despise ; and 
it layeth their competitors and emulators asleep, as never 
believing they should be in possibility of advancement til 
they see them in possession: so that upon the matter, in a 
great wit, deformity is an advantage torising. Kings, im an- 
cient umes (and at this present in some countries) were wont 
to put great trust in eunuchs, because they that are envious 
tuwards all, are more obnoxious and officious towards one : 
but yet their trust towards them hath rather been as to good 
Spials, and good whisperers, than good magistrates and offi- 
cers: and much like 1s the reason of deformed persons. Still 
the ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free 
themselves from scorn; which must be either by virtue or 
malice; and, therefore, let it not be marvelled, if sometimes 
they prove excellent persons; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the 
son of Solyman, Esop, Gasca president of Peru; and So- 
crates may go likewise amongst them, with others, 











OF BUILDING. 

Houses are built to live in, and not to look on; therefore 
let use be preferred before uniformity, except where both 
may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for beau- 

y only, to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who build 
them with small cost. He tiat builds a fair house upon an 
ill seat, committeth himself to prison: neither do I reckon 
it an ill seat only where the air is unwhole »some, but likewise 
where the air is unequal; as you shall see many fine seats 

set upon a knap of ground environed with higher hills round 
about it, whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and the 
wind gathereth as in troughs; so as you shall have, and that 
suddenly, asegreat diversity of heat and cold, as if you dwelt 
in several places. Neither is it ill air only that maketh an 

ill seat; but ill ways, ill market 
Momus, il! neighbors. I speak n it of many more 
water, want of wood, shade and sheiter, want of fruitfulness 
and mixture of grounds of several natures; want 
pect, want of level grounds, want of places at some near 
distance for sports of hunting, hawking, and races ; too near 
the sea, too remote ; having the commodity of navigable 
rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing; too far off 
from great cities, which may hinder business ; or too near 
them, which lurcheth all provisions, and maketh every thing 
dear; where a man hath a great living laid together, and 
where he is scanted: all which, as it is impossible } = 
to find together, so it is good to know them, and think of them, 
that a man may take as many as he can; and, if he have se- 
veral dwellings, that he sort the m so, that what he wanteth 
in the one, he may find in the other. Lucullus answered 
Pompey well, who, when he saw his : y galleries and 
rooms so large anc some, in one of his h 
‘Surely an excellent place for summer, but how do y 
winter Lucullus answered, ‘ Why do you not think me as 
wise as some fowls are, that ever change their abode towards 
the winter ? 
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To pass from the seat to the house itself, he will do as 
Cicero doth in the orator’s art, who writes books De O 
and a buok he entitles Orator; whereof the former de 
the precepts of the art, and the latter the perfection. 





We 
will theretore describe a princely palace, making a brief mo- 


del thereof: for it is strange. to see, now in Europe, such 
huge buildings as the Vatican and Escurial, and some others 
be, and yet scarce a very fair room in them, 

First, therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect palace, 
except you have two several sides ; a side for the banc juet, as 
is spoken of in the book of Esther, and a side for the “house- 
hold ; the one for feasts and triumphs, and the other for dw > 
ing. I understand both these sides to be not only returr 
but parts of the front ; and to be uniform without, though seve- 
rally perm ioned within; and to be on both sides a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that, as it Prayrs 
joineth them together on either hand. I would have, on the 
side of the banquet in front, one only goodiy room above 
stairs, of some forty feet high ; and under it ‘a dressing, or 
preparing place, at times of triumphs. On the other side, 
which is the household side, I wish it divided at the first into 

a hall and a chapel (with a partition between), both of good 
state and bigness; and those not to go all the length, but to 
have at the farther end a winter and a suinmer parlor, both 
fair; and under these rooms a fair and large cel'ar sunk un- 
der ground ; and likewise some privy kitchens, with butteries 
and pantries, and the like. As for the tower, I would have 
it two stories, of eighteen feet high a piece above the two 
wings; and goodly leads upon the top, railed, with statues 
interposed ; and the same tower to be divided into rooms, as 
shall be thought fit. The stairs likewise to the upper 
rooms, let them be upon a fair and open newe!l, and finely 
railed in with images of wood cast into a brass color; and a 
very fair landing-place at the top. But this to be, if you do 
not point any of the lower rooms for a dining :P ace of ser- 

vente ; for, otherwise, you shall have the servants’ dinner a 
ter your own: for the steam of it will come up as in a tunne 
and so much for the front: only I understand the height of the 
first stairs to be sixteen feet, which is the height of the lower 
room, 

Be yond 1 this front is there to be a fair court, 

f it of a far lower building than the front; ar 






















ers of that court fair stair-cases, cast into 1 the 
pene rq and not within the row of buildings themselves : but 
those towers are not to be of the height of the oy but rather 


proporti mable to the lower building. Let the court not be 

paved, for that striketh up a great he rat in summer, and much 

cold in winter: but only some side alleys with a cross, and 

the quarters to graze, being kept shorn, but not too near 

shorn. ‘The row of return on the banquet side, let it be all 

statel y galleries: in which galleries let there be three or five 
ine cupolas in the length of it, placed at e« 








ai distance, and 
fi ne colored windows of several works : onthe household side, 
chambers of presence and ordinary entertainments, with some 
bed-chambers: and let all three sides be a double house, 
without thorough lights on the sides, t you may have 
rooms from the sun, both for forenoon and afix Cast 
it also, that you may have rooms both for summer and win- 
ter ; shady for summer, and warm for winter. You shall 
have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one cannot 
tell where to become to be out of the sun or cold. For em- 
bowed windows, I hold them of good use (in cities, indeed, 
upright do better, in respect of the uniformity towards the 
street) ; for they be pretty retiring places for conference ; 
and besides, they keep both the wind and sun off; for 'l at 
which would strike almost through the room, doth scarce 
pass the window: but let them be but few, four in the court, 
on the sides only, 
Beyond this court, let there be an inward court of 
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the same 
square and height, which is to be environed with the garden 
on all sides; and in the inside, cloistered on all sides upon 
decent and beautiful arches, as high as the first story ; on the 
under story, towards the garden, let it be t d to a grotto 





or plac e of ‘shade » Or eshivauon 5 and only have opening and 
windows towards the garden, and be level upon the floor, no 
whit sunk under ground, to avoid all dampishn« 83 ; 
there be a fountain, or some fair work of statues in the midst 
of the court, and to be paved as the other court was. These 
buildings to be for the privy lodgings on both sides, and the 





and let 


end for privy galleries ; whereof you must foresee that one of 
them be for an infirmary, if the prince or any special person 
should be sick, with chambers, bed-chamber, ‘ antecamera, 
and recamara,’ joining to it; this upon the second story. 





L pon the ground story, a fair 
upon the third story, likewise, an open gallery upon | 
to take’ the prospect and freshness of the garden. A 
rs of the farther side, by way of return, let there | 
delicate or rich cabinets, daintly paved, richly hanged, glazed 
with crystalline glass, and a rich cupola in the midst ; and all 
ther el na re Jou le Upper gale 
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some fount: ains yenning in divers places pg the wall, with 
some fine avoidances. And thus much for t r the 
palace: save that you must have, before you come te ) the 
front, three courts ; a green court plain, with a wall about it ; 
a second court of the same, but nwre garnished with little 
turrets, or rather embellishments upon the wall; and a third 
court-to make a square with the front, but not to be built, nor 
yet inclosed with a naked wall, but me losed wiih terraces 
leaded aloft, and fairly garnished on the three sides ; and 
cloistered on the inside with pillars, and not with arches be- 
low. As for of 




















ces, let them stand at vith some 
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OF GARDENS. 
Gop Almighty first planted a garden ; and, inde ed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refres 
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such as are green all ) 
press-trees, yew, pine 3, rosemary, ender; perri- 
winkle, the white, the purple, and the wg : 
orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrties, they be ( 
and sweet marjoram, warm set. There ‘fall loweth, for ti 
latter part of January and February, the mezereon-tre 
which then blossoms ; crocus vernus, both the 
the gray ; primroses, anemones, the early tulip hyacinthu 
orientalis, chamairis, fritellaria. For March, there comé 
violets, especially the single blue, which are the earliest ; the 
early daffodil, the daisy, the almond-tree in blossom, t 
peach-tree in blossom, the cornelian-tree in blossom, sweet- 
briar. In April follow the double white violet, the wall- 
flower, the stock-gilliflower, the cowslip, tlower-de-luces 
and lilies of all natures ; geo Mere the tuli 
double peony, the pale daffodil, the French honey-s uc 
cherry-tree in blossom, the damascene and “yt mph u 
blossom, the white thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In Maya 
June come pinks ofall sorts, especially the blush pink ; roses 
of all kinds, except the musk, which comes later; honev- 
suckles, strawberries, bugloss, columbine, the French mary- 
gold, flos Africanus, cherry-tree in fruit, ribes, figs in fru 
rasps, vine flowers, lavender in flowers, the sweet satyriar 
with the white flower; herba muscaria, lilium convalliun 
the apple-tree in blossom. In July comes gilliflowers of a 
varieties, musk roses, the lime-tree in biossom, ear 
and ms in fruit, gennitings, codlins. In August 
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plums of al! sorts in fruit, pears, apricots, berberries, fi 
berds, musk melons, monks-hoods, of all colors. In Sep- 
tembe rcome grapes, apples, poppies of all it 
melocotones, nectarmes, cornelians, ward | 





October and the t 
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and such like. These particulars are 
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morning's dew, like wise, vield no sme] as they erow 
rosemary little eet marjoram ; that which, abov 
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especially the ble violvet, which comes twice a vear 
about the middle of April, and about Bartholomew-t 
Next to that is the musk-rose; then the strawberry leaves 
eying, with a most excellent cordial sm then the flow 





ines, it is a litt! e dust like the dust of a 
grows upon the cluster in the first coming for then sweet- 
briar, then wali-flowers, which are very delig | to bes 

under a parlor or lower chamber w indow ; then pinks an 

gilliflowers, especially the matted pink and cl 
then the flowers of the lime-tree ; 
so they be somewhat afur off. 

because they are field flowers ; 
air most delightfully 
trodden upon an 
thyme, a water-mints ; 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk 
or gardens (speaking of those which are ir 
ve done of buildings), the contents ough 
under thirty acres of ground, and to be divided in 
three parts ; a green in the entrance, a heath, or desert, i 
the going forth, and the main garden in the mix 
alleys on both sides ; and I hike well, that four acres of ground 
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it will give you a fair alle 'y in the “midst, by which you n 
grow in front upon a stately | », which is to inclose 





garden: but b the alley wil be on and, in great hea 
of the y you ought not to buy the shade in the 
garden by going in the sun th: yugh the green ; therefore y 

are. of either side the green, to plant a covert alley i] 1 
carpenter’s work, about twelve feet in height, by which vou 
may go in shade into the garden. As for the making of knot 

or figure 8, with divers ¢ olored earths, that they may lie under 
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the windows of the house on that side on which the garder 
s nd they be loys: you may see as good sights many 
times in tarts. ‘The garden is best to be square, encompass- 
edon all the four sides with a stately arched hedge ; the 


arches to be upon pillars of carpenter’s work, of some ter 
feet high, and six feet broad, and the spaces between of | 
same with the breadth of the arch. 
arches Jet there be an entire hedge of some four feet hig 
framed also upon c and upon the 
hedge over everv arch, a little turret, with a belly enough to 
receive a cage of birds: and over eve the 
arches some other lit the figure, with broad plates of round 
colored glass giit, for the sun to play upon: but this hedge 
intend to be raised upon a bank, not steep, but gently slope 
of some six feet, set all with flowers. ‘Also I understand, 
that this square of the garden should not be the whole bread 
of the ground, but to leave on either side ground enongh for 
divetsity of side alley sh the two covert alleys of 
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the green may deliver you ; but there must be no alleys with 
the hedges at either end of this great inclosure ; not at the 
hither end, for letting your prospect upon this fair hedge from 
the green; nor at the farther end, for letting your prospect 
from the hedge through the arches upon the heath. 

For the ordering of the ground within the great hedge, I 
leave it to variety of device; advising, nevertheless, that 
whatsoever form you cast it into first, it be not too busy, or 
full of work; wherein I, for my part, do not like images cut 
out in juniper or other garden stuff; they be for children. 
Little low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty pyra- 
mids, I like well; and in some places fair columns, upon 
frames of carpenter’s work. I would also have the alleys 
spacious and fair, You may have closer alleys upon the side 
grounds, but none in the main garden. I wish, also, in the 
very middle, a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast; which I would have to be 
perfect circles, without any bulwarks or embossments ; and 
the whole mount to be thirty feet high, and some fine ban- 
queting house, with some chimneys neatly cast, and without 
tvo much glass. 

For fountains, they are a great beauty and refreshment ; 
but pools mar all, and make the garden unwholesome, and 
fail of flies and frogs, Fountains I intend to be of two na- 
tures: the one that sprinkleth or spouteth water; the other 
a fair receipt of water, of some thirty or forty feet square, 
but without fish, or slime, or mud. For the first, the orna- 
ments of images, gilt, or of marble, which are in use, do 
well: but the main matter is so to convey the water, as it 
never stay, either in the bowels or in the cistern: that the 
water be never by rest discolored, green or red, or the like, 
or rather any mossiness or putrefaction ; besides that it is to 
be cleansed every day by the hand: also some steps up to it, 
and some fine pavement about it do well. As for the other 
kind of fountain which we may call a bathing pool, it may 
admit much curiosity and beauty, wherewith we will not trou- 
ble ourselves: as, that the bottom be finely paved, and with 
mages ; the sides likewise ; and withal embellished with co- 
»red glass, and such things of lustre ; encompassed also with 
fine rails of low statues: but the main point is the same 
which we mentioned in the former kind of fountain; which 
is, that the water be in perpetual motion, fed by a water high- 
er than the pool, and delivered into it by fair spouts, and then 
discharged away under ground, by some equality of bores, 
that it stay little ; and for fine devices, of arching water with- 
out spilling, and making it rise in several forms (of feathers, 
drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), they be pretty things 
to look on, but nothing to health and sweetness. 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wish 
it to be framed as much as may be to a natural wildness. 
Trees I would have none in it, but some thickets made only 
of sweet-briar and honey-suckle, and some wild vine amongst ; 
and the ground set with violets, strawberries, and primroses : 
fur these are sweet, and prosper in the shade ; and these are 
to be in the heath here and there, not in any order, I like 
also little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as are in 
wild heaths), to be set, with some wild thyme, some with 
pinks, some with germander, that gives a good flower to the 
eye; some with periwinkle, some with violets, some with 
strawberries, some with cowslips, some with daisies, some 
with red roses, some with lilium convallium, some with sweet~ 
williams red, some with bear’s-foot, and the like low flowers, 
being withal sweet and sightly: part of which heaps to be 
with standards of little bushes pricked upon their top, and 
part without; the standards to be roses, juniper, holly, ber- 
berries (but here and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom), red currants, gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweet- 
briar, and such like: but these standards to be kept with 
cutting, that they grow not out of course. 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with variety of 
alleys, private, to give a full shade; some of them whereso- 
ever the sun be. You are to frame some of them likewise 
for shelter, that, when the wind blows sharp, you may walk 
as in a gallery: and those alleys must be likewise hedged at 
both ends, to keep out the wind ; and these closer alleys must 
be ever finely gravelled, and no grass, because of going wet. 
In many of these alleys, likewise, you are to set fruit-trees 
of all sorts, as well upon the walls as in ranges ; and this 
should be generaily observed, that the borders wherein you 
plant your fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not 
steep ; and set with fine flowers, but thin and sparingly, lest 
they deceive the trees, At the end of both the side grounds 
I would have a mount of some pretty height, leaving the wall 
of the enclosure breast high, to look abroad into the fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should be 
some fair alleys ranged on both sides, with fruit-trees, and 
some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbors with seats, set in 
some decent order ; but these to be by no means set too thick, 
but to leave the main garden so as it be not close, but the air 
open and free, For as for shade, I would have you rest 
upon the alleys of the side grounds, there to walk, if you be 
disposed, in the heat of the year or day; but to make ac- 
count, that the main garden is for the more temperate parts 
of the year, and, in the heat of summer, for the morning and 
the evening, or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that large- 
ness as they may be turfed, and have living plants and bushes 
set in them ; that the birds may have more scope and natural 
nestling, and that no foulness appear on the floor of the avi- 
try. So I have made a platform of a princely garden, partly 
by precept, partly by drawing; not a model, but some gene- 
ral lines of it; and in this I have spared for no cost ; but it is 
nothing for great princes, that, for the most part, taking ad- 
vice with workmen, with no less cost set their things together; 
and sometimes add statues, and such things for state and 
» but nothing to the true pleasure of a gar- 








den, 





OF NEGOCIATING, 

Ir is generally better to deal by speech than by letter ; and 
by the mediation of a third than by a man’s self. Letters 
are good, when a man would draw an answer by letter back 
again; or when it may serve for a man’s justification afier- 
ward to produce his own letter: or where it may be in danger 
to be interrupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in person is 
good, when a man’s face breedeth regard, as commonly with 
inferiors ; or in tender cases, where a man’s eye upon the 
countenance of him with whom he speaketh may give him a 
direction how far to go; and generally, where a man will re- 
serve to himself liberty, either to disavow, or expound. In 
choice of instruments, it is better to choose men of a plainer 
sort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, and to 
report back again faithfully the success, than those that are 
cunning to contrive out of other men’s business, somewhat to 
grace themselves, and will help the matter in report for sa~ 
tsfaction sake. Use also such persons as affect the busi- 
ness wherein they are employed, for that quickeneth much ; 
and such as are fit for the matter, as bold men for expostula- 
tion, fair spoken men for persuasion, crafty men for inquiry 
and observation, froward and absurd men for business that 
doth not well bear out itself. Use also such as have been 
lucky, and prevailed before in things wherein you have em- 
ployed them ; for that breeds confidence, and they will strive 
to maintain their prescription. It is better to sound a person 
with whom one coals afar off, than to fall upon the point at 
first ; except you mean to surprise him by some short ques- 
tion, It is better dealing with men in appetite, than with 
those that are where they would be. Ifa man deal with an- 
other upon conditions, the start of first performance is all : 
which a man cannot reasonably demand, except either the na- 
ture of the thing be such which must go before ; or else a man 
can persuade ' he other party, that he shall still need him in 
some other thing ; or else that he be counted the honester man. 
All practice is to discover, or to work. Men discover them- 
selves, in trust, in passion, at unawares; and of necessity, 
when they would have somewhat done, and cannot tind an 
apt pretext. If you would work any man, you must either 
know his nature or fashions, and so lead him; or his ends, 
and so persuade him; or his weakness and disadvantages, 
and so awe him; or these that have interest in him, and so 
govern him, In dealing with cunning persons, we must ever 
consider their ends to interpret their speeches ; and it is good 
to say little to them, and that which they least look for. In 
all negociations of dithiculty, a man may not look to sow and 
reap at once ; but must prepare business, and so ripen it by 
degrees, 


OF FOLLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

Cosrry followers are not to be liked; lest while a man 
maketh his train longer, lie make his wings shorter. I 
reckon to be costly, not them alone which charge the purse, 
but which are wearisome and importune in suits, Ordinary 
followers ought to challenge no higher conditions than coun- 
tenance, recommendation, and protection from wrongs. 
Factious followers are worse to be liked, which follow not 
upon affection to him with whom they range themselves, but 
upon discontentment couceived against some other ; where- 
upon commonly ensueth that ill intelligence that we many 
times see between great personages. Likewise glorious fol- 
lowers, whomake themselves as trumpets of the commenda- 
tion of those they follow, are full of inconvenience, for they 
taint business through want of secresy; and they export 
honor from a man, and make hima return in envy. There 
is a kind of followers, likewise, which are dangerous, being 
indeed espials ; which inquire the secrets of the house, and 
bear tales of them to others ; yet such men, many times, are 
in great favor; for they are officious, and commonly ex- 
change tales. The following by certain estates of men, 
answerable to that which a great man himself professeth (as 
of soldiers to him that hath been employed in the wars, and 
the like), hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken even 
in monarchies, so it be without too much pomp or popularity : 
but the most honorable kind of following, is to be followed as 
one that apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert in all sorts 
of persons ; and yet, where there is no eminent odds in suffi- 
ciency, it is better to take with the more passable, than with 
the more able; and, besides, to speak truth in base times, ac- 
tive men are of more use than virtuous. It is true, that in 
government, it is good touse men of one rank equally : for to 
countenance extraordinarily, is to make them insolent, and 
the rest discontent ; because they may claim a due: but con- 
trariwise in favor, to use men with much deference and 
election is good, for it maketh the persons preferred more 
thankful, and the rest more officious: because all is of fa- 
vor. It is good discretion not to make too much of any 
man at the first; because one cannot hold out that propor- 
tion. To be governed (as we call it) by one, is not safe ; for 
it shows softness, and gives a freedom to scandal and disre- 
putation ; for those that would not censure, or speak ill of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of those that are so 
great with them, and thereby wound their honor; yet tobe 
distracted with many is worse ; for it makes men to be of 
the last impression, and full of change. To take advice of 
some few friends, is ever honorable ; for lookers on many 
times see more than gamesters ; and the vale best discover- 
eth the hill. There is little friendship in the world, and least 
of all between equals, which was wont to be magnified. 
That that is, is between superior and inferior, whose for- 
tunes may comprehend the one and the other. 


OF SUITORS. 

Mary ill matters and projects are undertaken ; and pri- 
vate suits do putrefy the public good. Mauy good matters 
are undertaken with bad minds; I mean not only corrupt 
minds, but crafty minds, that intend not performance. Some 





embrace suits which never mean to deal effectually in them ; 
but if they see there may be Jife in the matter, by some other 
mean, they will be content to win a thank, or take a second 
reward, or, at least, to make use in the mean time of the 
suitor’s hopes. Some take hold of suits only for an occasion 
to cross some other, or to make an information, whereof they 
could not otherwise have apt pretext, without care what be~ 
come of the suit when the turn is served; or, generally, to 
make other men’s business a kind of entertainment to bring 
in their own: nay, some undertake suits with a full purpose 
to let thein fall; to the end to gratify the adverse party, or 
competitor, Surely there is in some sort a right in every 
suit; either a right of equity, if it be a suit of controversy ; 
or a right of desert, if it be a suit of petition. If affection lead 
a man to favor the wrong side in justice, let him rather use 
his countenance to compound the matter than to carry it. If 
affection lead a man to favor the less worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the better deserver. 
Jn suits which a man doth not well understand, it is good to 
refer them to some friend of trust and judgment, that may re- 
port whether he may deal in them with honor: but let him 
choose well his referendaries, for else he may be led by the 
nose, Suitors are so distasted with delays and abuses, that 
plain-dealing in denying to deal suits at first, and reporting 
the success barely and in challenging no more thanks than 
one hath deserved, is grown not only honorable, but also gra- 
cious. In suits of favor, the first coming ought to take little 
place ; so far forth consideration may be had of his trust, that 
if intelligence of the matter could not otherwise have been 
had but by him, advantage be not taken of the note, but the 
party left to his other means ; and in some sort recompensed 
for his discovery, T'o be ignorant of the value of a suit, is 
simplicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the right thereof, is 
want of conscience. Secresy in suits is a great mean of ob- 
taining ; for voicing them to be in forwardness may discou- 
rage some kind of suitors; but doth quicken and awake 
others: but timing of the smt is the principal; timing 
say, not only in respect of the person who should grant it, 
but in respect of those which are like to cross it. Let a man, 
in the choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean, 
than the greatest mean; and rather them that deal in cer- 
tain things, than those that are general. The reparation of” 
a denial is sometimes equal to the first grant, if a man show 
himself neither dejected nor discontented. ‘ Iniquum petas, 
ut sequum feras,’ 1s a good rule, where a man hath strength 
of favor: but otherwise, a man were better rise im his suit ; 
for he that would have ventured at first to have lost the suit- 
or, will not, in the conclusion, lose both the suitor and his 
own former favor. Nothing is thought so easy a request to 
a great person, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not im a good 
cause, it is so much out of his reputation. There are no 
worse instruments than these general contrivers of suits ; for 
they are but a kind of poison and infection to public proceed~ 


ings. 


OF STUDIES. 

Stupirs serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring ; be 
ornament, is in discourse ; and for abihty, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business ; for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one: but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best 
from those that are learned. To spend too much time in 
studies, is sloth ; to use too much for ornament, is affectation ; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a 
scholar : they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience: 
for natural abilities are like natural plants, that bo 3 pruning 
by study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemm studies, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them; for they teach not their own use ; but 
that is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by ob- 
servation, Read not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
lieve and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but 
to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously ; andsome few to be read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention, Some books also may be read 
by deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that 
would be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, like common 
distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh a full man ; 
conference a ready man; and writing an exact man; and 
therefore if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory : if he confer little, he had need have a present wit : 
and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem 
to know what he doth not. Histories make men wise ; poets 
witty ; the mathematics, subtile ; natural philosophy, deep ; 
moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend; * Abeunt 
studia in mores; nay, there is no stand or impediment in 
the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies: like as 
diseases of the body may be appropriate exercises ; bowl- 
ing is good for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs 
and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the 
head and the like; so if a man’s wits be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics ; for in demonstrations if his wit be 
called away never so little, he must begin again ; if his wit be 
not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study the 
schoolmen, for they are ‘Cymini sectores;" if he be not apt 
to beat over matters, and to call upon one thing to prove and 
illustrate another, let him study the lawyers’ cases ; su every 
defect of the mind may have a special receipt, 


OF FACTION. 
Mavy have an opinion not wise, that fora prince to go- 
vern his estate, or for a great person to govern his proce 
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ings, according to the respect to factions, is a principal part 
of policy; whereas, contrariwise the chiefest wisdom is, 
either in ordering those things which are general, and where- 
in men of several factions do nevertheless agree, or in deal- 
img with correspondence to particular persons, one by one: 
but I say not, that the consideration of factions is to be neg- 
lected. Mean men, in their rising, must adhere; but great 
men, that have strength in themselves, were better to main- 
tain themselves indifferent and neutral: yet even in begin- 
ners, to adhere so moderately, as he be a man of the one 
faction, which is most mone | with the other, commonly 
giveth best way. ‘The lower and weaker faction is the firm- 
er in conjunction; and it is often seen, that a few that are 
stiff, do ure outa great number that are more moderate. 
When one of the factions is extinguished, the remaining sub- 
divideth ; as the faction between Lucullus and the rest of the 
nobles of the senate (which they called ‘optimates,’) held 
out awhile against the faction of Pompey and Cesar; but 
when the senate’s authority was pulled down, Cwsar and 
Pompey soon after brake. The faction or party of Antonius 
and Octavianus Cesar against Brutus and Cassius, held out 
likewise for a time; but when Brutus and Cassius were 
overthrown, then soon after Antonius and Octavianus brake 
and subdivided. ‘I'hese examples are of wars, but the same 
holdeth in private factions ; and therefore those that are 
seconds in factions, do many times when the faction subdi- 
videth, prove principals: but many times also they prove 
cyphers and cashiered : for many a man’s strength is in op- 

osition ; and when that faileth, he groweth out of use. It 
is commonly seen, that men once placed, take in with the 
contrary faction to that by which they enter: thinking, be- 
like, that they have their first sure, and now are ready for a 
new purchase, The traitor in faction lightly goeth away 
with it, for when matters have stuck long in ba ancing, the 
winning of some one man casteth them, and he getteth all 
the thanks. The even carriage between two factions pro- 
ceedeth not always of moderation, but of a trueness to a man’s 
self, with end to make use of both. Certainly, in Italy, they 
hold it a little suspect in popes, when;they have often in their 
mouth ‘ Padre commune; and take it to be a sign of one that 
meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his own house. Kings 
had need beware how they side themselves, and make them- 
selves as of a faction or party ; for leagues within the state are 
ever pernicious to monarchies, for they raise an obligation par- 
amount to obligation of sovereignty, and make the king ‘ tan- 
quam unus ex nobis ;’ as was to be seen in the league of France. 
When factions are carried too high and too violently, it is a 
sign of weakness in princes, and much to the prejudice both 
of their authority and business. The motions of factions under 
kings, ought to be like the motions (as the astronomers speak) 
of the inferior orbs, which may have their proper motions, but 
yet still are quietly carried by the higher motion of ‘ primum 
mobile.’ 


OF CEREMONIES AND RESPECTS. 

He thatis only real, had need have exceeding great parts 
of virtue ; as the stone had need to be rich that is set without 
foil; butif a man mark it well, it is in praise and commendation 
of men, as it is in gettings and gains ; for the proverb is true, 
‘That light gains make heavy purses :’ for light gains come 
thick, whereas great comes but now and then: so it is true, 
that small matters win great commendation, because they 
are continually in use and in note: whereas the occasion of 
any great virtue cometh but on festivals: therefore it doth 
much add to a man’s reputation, and is (as Queen Isabella 
said) like perpetual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms : to attain them, it almost sufficeth not to despise 
them: forso shall a man observe them in others; and let 
him trust himself with the rest; for if he labor too much to 
express them, he shall lose their grace ; which is to be natu- 
ral and unaffected. Some men’s behavior is like a verse 
wherein every syllable is measured ; how can a man compre- 
hend great matters, that breaketh his mind too much to 
small observations? Not to use ceremonies at all, is to 
teach others not touse them again; and so diminisheth re- 
spect to himself; especially they are not to be omitted to 
strangers and formal natures: but the dwelling upon them, 
and exalting them above the moon, is not only tedious, but 
doth diminish the faith and credit of him that speaks: and, 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual and im- 
printing passages amongst compliments, which is of singular 
use, if a man can hit upon it. Amongst a man’s years, a 
man shall be sure of familiarity ; and therefore it is good a 
little to keep state : amongst a many inferiors, one shall be 
sure of reverence ; and therefore it is good a little tu be fa- 
miliar, He that is too much in any thing, so that he giveth 
another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. ‘Tv ap- 
ply oneself to others, is good; so it be with demonstration, 
that a man doth it upon regard, and not upon facility. It is 
a good precept, generally, in seconding another, yet to add 
somewhat of one’s own : as if you will grant his opinion, let 
it be with some distinction ; if you will follow his motion, let it 
be with condition: if you allow his counsel, let it be with 
alleging farther reason. Men had need beware how they 
be too perfect in compliments ; for be they never so suffi- 
cient otherwise, their enviers will be sure to give them that 
attribute, to the disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is 
loss also in business to be too full of respects, or to be too en- 
rious in observing times and opportunities. Solomon saith, 
‘He that considereth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
looketh to the clouds shall not reap.’ A wise man will make 
more opportunities than he finds, Men’s behavior should be 
like their apparel, not too strait or point device, but free for 
exercise Or motion, 


: or PRAISE, 
PRAISE is the reflection of virtue, but it is the g'ass, or 














body, which giveth the reflection ; if it be from the common 

people, it is commonly false and nought, and rather followeth 

vain persons than virtuous: for the common people under- 

stand not many excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw 

praise from them, the middle virtues work in them astonish- 

ment or admiration; but of the highest virtues they have no 

sense of perceiving at all; but shows and ‘ species virtutibus 

similes,’ serve best with them. Certainly, fame is like a 

river, that beareth up things light and swollen, and drown 

things weighty and solid; but if persons of quality and judg- 

ment concur, then it is (as the Scripture saith) ‘ Nomen bo- 

num instar unguenti fragrantis ;’ it filleth all round about, and 

will not easily away: for the odors of ointments are more 

durable than those of flowers. ‘There be so many false points 

of praise, that a man may justly hold it in suspect. Some 

praises proceed merely of flattery ; and if he be an ordimary 

flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, which may 

serve every man; if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow 

the arch-flatterer, which is a man’s self, and wherein a man 

thinketh best of himself, therein the flatterer will uphold him 
most; butif he be an impudent flatterer, look wherein a man 

is conscious to himself that he is most defective, and is most 
out of countenance in himself, that will the flatterer entitle 

him to perforce, ‘Spreta conscientia.’ Some praises come 

of good wishes and respects, which is a form due in civility 
to kings and great persons, ‘ laudando precipere ? when by 
telling men what they are, they represent to them what they 
should be: some men are praised maliciously to their hurt, 
thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them; ‘ passimum 
genus inimicorum laudantium ;’ msomuch as it was a proverb 
amongst the Grecians, that ‘ He that was praised to his hurt, 
chen have a push tise upon his nose ;’ as we say, that a 
blister will rise upon one’s tongue that tells a lie ; certainly 
moderate praise, used with opportunity, and not vulyar, is 
that which doeth the good, Solomon saith, ‘ He that prais- 
eth his friend aloud, rising early, it shall be to him no better 
than a curse.’ Too much magnifying of man or matter doth 
irritate contradiction, and procure envy and scorn. To praise 
a man’s self, cannot be decent, except it be in rare cases ; 
but to praise a man’s office or profession, he may do it with 
good grace, and with a kind of magnanimity. The cardinals 
of Rome, which are theologues, and friars, and schoolmen, 
have a phrase of notable contempt and scorn towards civil 
business ; for they call all temporal business of wars, embas- 
sages, judicature, and other employments, sherrerie, which 
is under-sheriffries, as if they were but matters for under- 
sheriffs and catch-poles ; though many times those under- 
sheriffries do more good than their high speculations. St. 
Paul, when he boasts of himself, doth oft interiace, ‘I speak 
like a fool ? but speaking of his calling, he saith, ‘ magnitica- 
bo apostolatum meum.’ 


OF VAIN GLORY. 

Ir was prettily devised of ZEsop, the fly sat upon the axle- 
tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, ‘ What a dust do I raise!’ 
So are there some vain persons, that, whatsoever goeth alone, 
or moveth upon greater means, if they have never so little 
hand in it, they think it is they that carry it, They that are 
glorious must needs be factious ; for all bravery stands upon 
comparisons, ‘They must needs be violent to make good 
their own vaunts ; neither can they be secret, and therefore 
not effectual ; but, according to the French proverb, ‘ Beau- 
coup de bruit, peu de fruit ;;—* much bruit, little fruit.’ Yet, 
certainly, there is use of this quality in civil affairs ; w here 
there is an opinion and fame to be created, either of virtue 
or greatness, these men are good trumpeters. Again, as 
Titus Livius noteth, in the case of Antiochus and the /&to- 
lians, there are sometimes great effects of cross lies ; as if 
a man that negotiates between two princes, to draw them to 
join a war against a third, doth extol the forces of either of 
them above measure, the one to the other: and sometimes 
he that deals between man and man raiseth his own credit 
with both, by pretending greater interest than he hath in 
either : and in these and the like kinds, it often falls out, that 
somewhat is produced of nothing ; for lies are sufficient to 
breed opinion, and opinion brings on substance. [a military 
commanders and soldiers, vain glory is an essential point ; 
for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpeneth 
another. In eases of great enterprise upon charge and ad- 
venture, a composition of glorious natures doth put life into 
business; and those that are of solid and suber natures, have 
more of the ballast than of the sail. In fame of learning, the 
flight will be slow without some feathers of osientation : 
‘Qui de contemnenda gloria libros scribunt, nomen suum 
inscribunt.’? Socrates, Aristotle, Galen, were men full of os- 
tentation : certainly, vain glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s 
memory ; and virtue was never so beholden to human na- 
ture, as it received its due at the second hand, Neither had 
the fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, borne her age 
so well if it had not been joined with some vanity in them- 
selves, like unto varnish, that makes ceilings not only shine, 
but last. But all this while, when I speak of vain glory, I 
mean not of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to Mu- 
cianus, ‘ Omnium, que dixerat feceratque, arte quadam os- 
tentator :’ for that proceeds not of vanity, but of natural 
magnanimity and discretion ; and in some persons it is not 
only comely, but gracious : for excusations, cessions, modesty 
itself, well governed, are but arts of ostentation ; and amongst 
those arts there is none better than that which Plinius Secun- 
dus speaketh of, which is, to be liberal of praise and com- 
mendation to others, in that wherein 2 man’s self hath any 
perfection ; for, saith Pliny, very wittingly, ‘ In commending 
another, you do yourself right ;’ for he that you commend is 
either superior to you in that you commend, or inferior ; if 
he be inferior, if he be to be commended, you much more ; 
if he be superior, if he be not to be commended, you much 
less, Vain glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the ad- 





miration of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of 
their own vaunts, 


OF HONOR AND REPUTATION, 

THE winning of honor is but the revealing of a man’s vir- 
tue and worth without disadvantage ; for some in their ac- 
tions do woo and affect honor and reputation ; which sort of 
men are commonly much talked of, but inwardly little admir- 
ed: and some, contrariwise, darken their virtue in the show 
of it; so as they be undervalued in opinion, If a man per- 
form that which hath not been attempted before, or attempt- 
ed and given over, or hath been achieved, but not with so 
good circumstance, he shall purchase more honor than by 
affecting a matter of greater Sificulty, or virtue, wherein he 
is but a follower. If a man so temper his actions, as in some 
one of them he doth content every faction or combination of 

eople, the music will be fuller. A man is an ill husband of 
fis onor that entereth into any action, the failing wherein 
may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
honor him. Honor that is gained and broken upon another 
hath the quickest reflection, like diamonds cut with fascets ; 
and, therefore, Jet a man contend to excel any competitors of 
his honor, in outshooting them, if he can, in their own bow. 
Discreet followers and servants help much to reputation: 
‘Omnis fama a domesticis emanat.’ Envy, which is the 
canker of honor, is best distinguished by declaring a man’s 
self in his ends, rather to seek merit than fame: and by at- 
tributing a man’s successes rather to divine Providence and 
felicity than to his own virtue or policy. The true mar- 
shalling of the degrees of sovereign honor are these : in the 
first place are ‘conditores imperiorum,’ founders of states 
and commonwealths ; such as were Romulus, Cyrus, Cesar, 
Ottoman, Ismael: in the second place are ‘ legislatores,’ 
lawgivers ; which are also called second founders, or ‘ per- 
petui principes,’ because they govern by their ordinances 
after they are gone; such were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, 
Edgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the wise, that made the ‘ Siete 
patridas :’ in third place are ‘liberatores,’ or ‘ salvatores ;’ 
such as compound the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver 
their countries of servitude of strangers or tyrants; as Au- 
om Cesar, Vespasianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, King 
enry the Seventh of England, King Henry the Fourth of 
France : in the fourth place are ‘ propagatores,’ or ‘ propug- 
natores imperii,’ such as in honorable wars enlarge their ter- 
ritories, or make noble defence against invaders ; and in the 
last place, are ‘ patres patri,’ which reign justly, and make 
the times good wherein they live ; both which last kinds need 
no examples, they are in such number. Degrees of honor 
in subjects are, first, ‘ participes curarum,’ those upon whom 
princes do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs : their 
right hands, as we may call them: the next are ‘ duces belli,” 
great leaders ; such as are princes’ lieutenants, and do them 
notable services in the wars : the third are ‘ gratiosi,’ favor- 
ites; such as exceed not this scantling, to be solace to the 
sovereign, and harmless to the people: and the fourth, ‘ ne- 
gotiis pares ;’ such as have great places under princes, and 
execute their places with sufficiency. There is an honor, 
likewise, which may be ranked amongst the greatest, which 
happeneth rarely ; that is, of such as sacrifice themselves to 
death or danger for the good of the country; as was M. 

Regulus, and the two Decii, 


OF JUDICATURE. 

JupGEs ought to remember that their office is ‘ jus dicere,’ 
and not ‘jus dare; to interpret law, and not to make law, 
or give law ; else will it be like the authority claimed by the 
church of Rome, which under pretext of exposition of Scrip- 
ture doth not stick to add and alter: and to pronounce that 
which they do not find, and by show of antiquity to introduce 
novelty. Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more 
reverend than plausible, and more advised than confident. 
Above all things, integrity is their portion and proper virtue. 
* Cursed (saith the law) 1s he that removeth the landmark.’ 
The mislayer of a mere stone is to blame ; but it is the un- 

ust judge that is the capital remover of landmarks, when 
he defineth amiss of land and property. One foul sentence 
doth more hurt than many foul examples; for these do but 
corrupt the stream, the other corrupteth the fountain: so 
saith Solomon, ‘ Fons turbatus, et vena corrupta est justus 
cadens in causa sua coram adversario.’ The office of judges 
may have reference unto the parties that sue, unto the ad- 
vocates that plead, unto the clerks and ministers of justice 
underneath them, and to the sovereign or state above them. 

First, For the causes or parties that sue. There be (saith 
the Scripture) that ‘turn judgment into wormwood ;’ and 
surely there be also that turn it into vinegar ; for injustice mak- 
eth it bitter, and delays make it sour. The principal duty 
of a judge is, to suppress force and fraud ; whereof force is 
the more pernicious when it is open, and fraud when it is 
close and disguised. Add thereto contentious suits, which 
ought to be spewed cat as the surfeit of courts. A judge 
ought to prepare his Way to a _ sentence, as God useth to 
prepare his way by raising valleys and taking down hills: so 
when there appeareth on either side a high hand, violent pro- 
secution, cunsing advantages taken, combination, power, 
great counsel, then is the virtue of a judge seen to make ine- 
quality equal; that he may plant his judgment as upon an 
even groand. ‘ Qui fortiter emungit, elicit sanguinem ;’ and 
where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine, 
that tastes of the grape-stone, Judges must beware of hard 
constructions, and strained inferences ; for there is no worse 
torture than the torture of laws; especially in case of laws 
penal, they ought to have care, that that which was meant 
for terror, be not turned into rigor: and that they Sal not 
upon people that shower whereof the Scripture speaketh, 
‘Pluet super eos laqueos;’ for penal laws pressed, are a 
shower of snares upon the people: therefore le* penal! laws, 
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if they have been sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit 
for the present time, be by wise judges confined in the execu. 
‘ Judicis officium est, ita tempora rerum,’ Kc, In 
causes of life and death, judges ought (as far as the law per- 
mitteth) im justice to remember mercy, and to cast a severe 
ye upon the example, but a merciful eye upon the person, 
Secondly, For the advocates and counsel! that plead. Pa- 
tence and gravity of hearing is an essential part of justice ; 
und an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal. It is 
no grace toa judge first tofind that which he might have 
ieard in due time from the bar; or to show quickness of con- 
Ut in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, or to prevent 
uitormation by questions though pertinent. The parts of a 
judge in hearing are four : to direct the evidence ; to modcrate 
1, repetition, or impertinency of speech; to recapitu- 
ate, select, and collate, the material points of that which 
xath been said, and to give the rule or sentence. Whatso- 
ever is above these is too much, and proceedeth either of 
giory and willingness to speak, or of impatience to hear, or 
of shortuess of memory, or of want of a stayed and equal 
vouon, It is a strange thing to see that the boldness of 
advocates should prevail with judges; whereas they should 
imitate God, in whose seat they sit ; who represseth the pre- 
sumptuous, and giveth grace to the modest: but it is more 
strange, that judges should have noted favorites, which can- 
not bat cause multiplication of fees, and suspicion of by-ways. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate some commen- 
dation and gracing, where causes are well handled and fair 
pleaded, especially towards the side which obtaineth not; for 
that upholds in the client the reputation of his counsel, and 
veats down in him the conceit of his cause. There is like- 
wise due tof the public a civil reprehension of advocates, 
wiere there appeareth cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight 
information, indiscreet pressing, or an over-bold defence ; and 
jet not the counsel at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himself into the handling of the cause anew after the judge 
hath declared his sentence ; but, on the other side, let not the 
e meet the cause half way, nor give occasion to the par- 
say, his counsel or proofs were not heard. 
rdiy, For that that concerns clerks and ministers. The 
f justice is a hallowed place; and therefore not only 
he bench, but the footpace and precincts, and purprise there- 
of, ought to be preserved without scandal and corruption ; for, 
inly, grapes (as the Scripture saith) ‘ will not be gather- 
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ed of thorns or histles ? neither can justice yield her fruit 
with sweetness amongst the briars and brambles of catching 
and pulling clerks and ministers, The attendance of courts 
is Subject to four bad instruments: first, cerain persons that 
sewers of suits, which make the court swell, and the 
country pine: the second sort is of those that engage courts 
t r of jurisdiction, and are not truly ‘amici curie,’ 
curt,’ in putting a cour up beyond her bounds for 
aps and advantages: the third sort is of those 
sat may be accounted the left hands of courts: persons that 
are tull of nimble and sinister tricks and shifts, whereby they 
ert the plain and direct courses of courts, and bring jus- 
we into oblique lines and labyrinths: and the fourth is the 
poller and exacter of fees, which justifies the common resem- 
biance of the courts of justice to the bush, whereunto while 
eep flies for defence in weather, he is sure to lose part 
ve fleece. On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in 
Jen's, wary in proceeding, and understanding in the 
business of the court, is an excellent figure of a court, and 
doth many times point the way to the judge himself. 
Fourthly, For that which may concern the sovereign and 
esiate. Judges ought, above all, to remember the con- 
usion of the Roman twelve tables, ‘Salus populi suprema 
and to know that laws, except they be in order to that 
, are but things captious, and oracies not well inspired : 
efore it Is a happy thing in a state, when kings and states 
do often consult with judges: and again, wher judges do 
oiten consult with the king and state: the one, where there 
s matter of law intervenient in business of state: the cther 
when there is some consideration of state intervenient in 
matier of law; for many times the: things deduced to judg- 
ment may be ‘meum’ and ‘ tuum,’ when the reason and con- 
sequence thereof may trench to point of estate: I call mat- 
er of estate, not only the parts of sovereignty, but whatso- 
ever introduceth any great alteration or dangerous precedent: 
or concerneth manifestly any great portion of people: and 
et no man weakly conceive that just laws, and true policy, 
have any antipathy ; for they are like the spirits and sinews, 
that one moves with the other, Let judges also remember, 
ihat Solomon’s throne was supported by lions on both sides : 
iet them be lions, but yet lions under the throne; being cir- 
imspect, that they do not check or oppose any points of 
sovereignty. Let not judges also be so ignorant of their 
own right, as to think there is not left them, as the principal 
part of their office, a wise use ard application of laws; for 
they may remember what the apostie saith of a greater law 
than theirs: ‘ Nos scimus quia lex bona est, modo quis ea 
utatur legitime,’ 
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OF ANGER. 
_ To seek to extinguish anger utterly is but @ bravery of the 
Stoics. We have better oracles: ‘ Be angry, but sin not : 
‘et not the sun go down upon your anger.’ — nger must be 
umited and confined, both in race and intime. Wewill first 
speak how the natural inclination and habit, ‘to be angry,’ 
may be attempted and calmed ; secondly, how the particular 
motions of anger may be repressed, or, at least, refrained from 
doing mischief; thirdly, how to raise anger, or appease anger 
in another, ; 4 
For the first, there is no other way but to meditate and 
ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it treubles man’s 
life: and the best time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is thoroughly over, Seneca saith weil, ‘that 








anger is like rain, which breaks itself upon that it falls” The 
Scripture exhorteth us ‘to possess our souls in patience ;’ 
whosoever is out of patience is out of possession of his soul, 
Men must not turn bees: 





* Animasque in vuiunere ponunt.’ 


Anger is certainly a kind of baseness; as it appears well in 
the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, 
women, old folks, sick folks, Only men must beware that 
they carry their anger rather with scorn than with fear; so 
that they may seem rather to be above the injury than below 
it ; which is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to 
himself in it. 

For the second point, the causes and motives of anger are 
chiefly three: first, to be too sensible of hurt; for no man 
is angry that feels not himself hurt; and, therefore, ten- 
der and delicate persons must needs be oft angry, they 
have so many things to trouble them, which more robust na- 
tures have little sense of; the next is, the apprehension and 
construction of the injury offered to be, in the circumstanves 
thereof, full of contempt: for contempt is that which putteth 
an edge upon anger, as much, or more, than the hurt itself ; 
and, therefore, when'men are ingenious in picking out cir- 
cumstances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much: 
lastly, opinion of the touch of aman’s reputation doth multiply 
and sharpen anger; whereinthe remedy is, thata man should 
have, as Gonsalvo was wont to say, ‘ telam honoris crassio- 
rem.’ But in all refrainings of anger, it is the best remedy 
to win time, and to make a man’s self believe that the op- 
portunity of his revenge is not yet come ; but that he foresees 
a time for it, and go to stil himself in the mean time, and re- 
serve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold of a 
man, there be two things whereof you must have special cau- 
tion : the one, of extreme bitterness of words, especially if they 
beaculeate and proper ; for ‘communia maledicta’ are nothing 
so much; and again, that in anger a man reve 
crets ; for thai makes him not fit for society: the other, that 
you do not pereraptorily break off in avy business in a fit of 
anger; but howsoever you show bitterness,do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another, it is done 
chiefly by choosing of times when men are forwardest and 
worst disposed to incense them ; again, by gathering (as was 
touched before) all that you can lind out to aggravate the 
contempt; and the two remedies are by the contraries: the 
former to take good times, when first to relate to a man an 
angry business, for the first impression is much; and the 
other is, to sever, as much as may be, the construction of the 
injury from the pot of conte; Wnputing ie lo Misuuder 
standing, fear, passiun, or what you wil, 
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OF VICISSITUDE OF THINGS. 

Sotomon saith, ‘there is no new thing upon the earth :’ 
so that as Plato had an imagination that all knowledge was 
but remembrance ; so Solomon giveth his sentence, § that 
ali novelty is but oblivion; whereby you may see, that the 
river of Lethe runneth as well above ground as below. There 
is an abstruse astrologer that saith, if it were not for two 
things that are constant (the one Is, that the fixed stars ever 
stand at like distance one {rom another, and never come 
nearer together, nor go farther asunder ; the other, that 
the diurnal motion perpetually keepeth time), no individual 
would last one moment: certain it is, that matter is a pers 
petual flux, and never ata stay. The 
that bury all things in oblivion are two; 
quakes. As for conflagrations and great droughts, they do 
not merely dis-people, but destroy. Phston’s car went 
but a day; and the three years’ drought, in the ume of 
Elias, was but particular, and left people alive. As for 
the great burnings by lightnings, which are often in the West 
Indies, they are but narrow ; but in the other two destruc 
tions, by deluge and earthquake, it is farther to be noted, 
that the remnant of people which happen io be reserved, are 
commonly ignorant and mountainous people, that can give 
no account of the time past; so that the oblivion is all one, as 
ifnone had been left. If you consider well of the people of 
the West Indies, it is very probable that they are a newer, 
or a younger people than the people of the old world; and 
it is much more likely that the destruction that hath hereto- 
fore been there, was not by earthquakes (as the Egyptian 
priest toid Solon, concerning the island of Atlantis, that it 
was swallowed by an earthquake,) but rather that it was 
desolated by a particular deluge: for earthquakes are sel- 
dom in those parts: but on the other side, they have such 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Asia, and Africa, and Europe, 
are but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or moun- 
tains, are far higher than those with us; whereby it seems, 
that the remnants of generations of men were in such a pars 
ticular deluge saved. As for the observation that Machiavel 
hath, that the jeaiousy of sects doth much extinguish the me- 
mory of things; traducing Gregory the Great, that he did 
what in him lay to extinguish al! heathen antiquities ; I do 
not find that those zeals do any great effects, nor last long; 
as it appeared in the succession of Sabinian, who did revive 
the former antiquities. 

The vicissitude, or mutations, in the superior globe, are 
no fit matter for this present argument. It may be Plato’s 
great year, if the world should last so long, would have 
some effect, not in renewing the state of like individuals (for 
that is the fume of those that conceive the celestial bodies 
have more accurate influences upon these things beiow, than 
indeed they have), but in gross. Comets, out of question, 
have likewise power and effect over the gross and mass of 
things: but they are rather gazed upon, and waited upon in 
their journey, than wisely observed iu their effects: espe- 
cially in their respective eects ; 
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for magnitude, color, version of the beams, placing in the 
region of heaven, or lasting, produceth what kind of effects, 

There is a toy, which | have heard, and I would not have 
it given over, but waited upon a little, They say it is ob- 
served in the Low Countries (I know not in what part), that 
every five and thirty years the same kind and suit of years 
and weathers comes about again ; as great frosts, great wet, 
great droughts, warm winters, summers with little heat, and 
the like ; and they call it the prime: it isa thing I do the 
rather mention, because, computing backwards, I have found 
some concurrence, 

But to leave these points of nature, and to come to men. 
The greatest vicissitudes of things amongst men, is the 
vicissitude of sects and religions ; for those orbs rule in men’s 
minds most, The true religion is built upon the rock; the 
rest are tossed upon the waves of time. To speak, theres 
fore, of the causes of new sects, and to give some counsel 
concerning them, as far as the weakness of human judg. 
ment Can give Stay to so great revolutions, 

When the religion formerly received is rent by discords, 
and when the holiness of the professors of religion 1s decayed 
and full of scandal, and withal the times be stupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous, you may doubt the springing up of a new 
sect: if then also there should arise any extravagant and 
strange spirit to make himself author thereof; all which points 
held when Mahomet published his law. If a new sect have 
not two properties, fear it not, for it will not spread: the one 
is the supplanting, or the opposing of authority established ; 
for nothing is more popular than that; the other is the giving 
license to pleasures and a voluptuous life: for as for specula- 
tive heresies (such as were in ancient times the Arians, and 
now the Arminians), though they work mightly upon men’s 
wits, yet they do not produce any great alterations in states ; 
except it be by the help of civil occasions. There be three 
manner of plantations of new sects: by the power of signs 
and miracles ; by the eloquence and wisdom of speech and 
persuasion; and by the sword, Tor martyrdoms, I reckon 
them amongst miracles, because they seem to excced the 
strength of human nature: and I may do the like of supers 
lative and admirable holiness of life. Surely there is no 
better way to stop the rising of new sects and schisms, than 
to reform abuses, to compound the smaller differences ; to 
proceed mildly, and not with sanguinary persecutions ; and 
rather to take off the principal authors, by winning and ad- 
vancing them, than to enrage them by violence and bitterness, 

The changes and vicissitudes in wars are many, but chiefly 
in three things; in the seats or stages of the war, in the 
weapons, and in the manner of the conduct. Wars, in 
ancient time, seemed more to move from east to west; for 
the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were the 
invaders), were all eastern people, It is true, the Gauls 
were western; but we read but of two incursions of thei 
the one to Gallo-Gracia, the other to Rome: but east and 
west have no certain points of heaven ; and no more have the 
wars, either from the east or west, any certainty of observa- 
tion; but north and south are fixed; and it hath seldom or 
never been seen that the far southern people have invaded the 
northern, but conirariwise ; whereby itis manifest that the 
northern tract of the world 1s in nature the more martial re« 




















gicn: be it in respect of the stars of that hemisphere, or of 


the great continents that are upon the north; whereas, the 
south part, for aught that is known, is almost all sea; or 
(which is most apparent) of the cold of the northern parts, 
which is that, which, without aid of discipline, doth make the 
bodies hardest, and the courage warmest. 

Upon the breaking and shivering of a great state and em- 
pire, you may be sure to have wars; for great empires, 
while they stand, do enervate and destroy the forces of the 
1 g upon their own pro- 
tecting forces ; and then, when they fail also, all goes to ruin, 
and they become a prey ; so it was in the decay of the Ro-« 
man empire, and likewise in the empire of Almaigne, after 
Charies the Great, every bird taking a feather; and were 
not unlike to befal to Spain, if it should break, The great 
accessions and unions of kingdoms do likewise stir up wars ; 
for when a state grows to an over-power, itis like a great 
flood, that will be sure to overflow ; as it hath been seen in 
the states of Rome, Turkey, Spain, and others. Look when 
the world hath fewest barbarous people, but such as common- 
ly will not marry or generate, except they know means to live 
(as itis almost every where at this day, except Tartary), 
there is no danger of inundations of people: but when there 
be great shoals of peopie, which go on to populate, without 
foreseeing means of life and sustentation, it is of necessity 
that once in an age or two, they discharge a portion of their 
people upon other nations, which the ancient northern people 
were wont to do by lot ; casting lots what part should stay at 
home, and what should seek their fortunes. When a warlike 
state grows soft and effeminate, they may be sure of a war : 
for commonly such states are grown rich in the time of their 
degenerating ; and so the prey inviteth, and their decay in 
valor encourageth a war, 

As for the weapons it hardly faileth under rule and obser- 
vation: yet we see even they have returns and vicissitudes : 
for certain it is, that ordnance was known in the city ef the 
Oxydraces, in India; and was that which the Macedonians 
called thunder and lightning, and magic; and it is well 
known that the use of ordnance hath heen in China above two 
thousand years. The conditions of weapons, and their im- 
provement, are, first, the fetching afar off; for that outruns the 
danger, as it is seen in ordnance and muskets: secondly, the 
strength of the percussion; wherein likewise ordnance do ex- 
ceed all arietations, and ancient inventions: the third is, the 
commodious use of them; as that they may serve in all wea- 


thers, that the carriage may be light and manageable, and 
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For the conduct of the war: at the firet, men rested exe 
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tremely upon number ; they did put the wars likewise upon 
main force and valor, pointing days for pitched fields, and so 
trying it out upon an even match ; and they were more igno- 
rant in ranging and arraying their battles. After they grew 
te rest upon number, rather competent than vast; they — 
to advantages of place, cunning diversions, and the like ; 
and they grew more skillful in the ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish; inthe middle age 
of a state, learning: and then both of them together for a 
time ; in the declining age of a state, mechanical arts and 
merchandize. Learning hath its infancy, when itis but be- 
ginning and almost childish ; then its youth, when it is lux- 
uriant and juvenile; then its strength of years, when it is so- 
lid and reduced ; and, lastly, its old age, when it waxeth dry 
and exhaust; but it is not good to look too long upon these 
turning wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy: as for 
the philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and there- 
fore not fit for this writing. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN ESSAY OF FAME. 

THe poets make Fame a monster: they describe her in 
part finely and elegantly, and in part gravely and senten- 
tiousiy : they say, look how many feathers she hath, so many 
eyes she hath underneath, so many tongues, so many voices, 
she pricks up so many ears. 

Thisis a flourish : there follow excellent parables ; as that 
she gathereth strength in going; that she goeth upon the 

ound, and yet hideth her head in the clouds; that in the 
} amr she sitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth most by 
night; that she mingleth things done with things not done ; and 
that she is a terror to great cities : but that which passeth all 
the rest is, they do recount that the earth, mother of the gi- 
ants that made war against Jupiter, and were by him de- 
stroyed, thereupon in anger brought forth Fame ; for certain it 
is, that rebels, figured by the giants and seditious fames and 
libels, are but brothers and sisters, masculine and feminine: 
but now if a mancan tame this monster, and bring her to 
feed at the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other ra- 
vening fowl and kill them, it is somewhat worth: but we are 
infected with the style of the poets. To speak now ina sad 
and serious manner, there is not in all the politics a place 
less handled, and more worthy to be handled, than this of 
fame; we will therefore speak of these points: what are 
false fames, and what are true fames; and how they may be 
best discerned ; how fames may be sown and raised ; how they 
may be spread and oe ae ; and how they may be check- 
ed and laid dead ; and other things concerning the nature of 
fame. Fame is of that force, as there is scarcely any great 
action wherein it hath not a great part, especially in the war. 
Mucianus undid Vitellius by a fame that he scattered, that 
Vitellius had in purpose to move the legions of Syria into Ger- 
many, and the legions of Germany into Syria ; whereupon 
the legions were infinitely inflamed. Julius Cesar took Pom- 
pey unprovided, and laid asleep his industry and preparations 

a fame that he cunningly gave out, how Cesar’s own sol- 
diers loved him not; and being wearied with the wars, and 
laden with the spoils of Gaul, would forsake him as soon as 
he came into Italy. Livia settled all things for the succes- 
sion of her son Tibering, by continually giving out that her 
husband Augustus was upon recovery andamendment: and 
it 1s a usual thing with the bashaws to conceal the death of the 
Great Turk from the janizaries and men of war, to save the 
sacking of Constantinople, and other towns, as their manner 
is. Themistocles made Xerxes, king of Persia, post apace 
out of Gracia, by giving out, that the Grecians had a purpose 
to break his bridge of ships which he had made athwart the 
Hellespont, There be a thousand such-like examples, and 
the more they are the less they need to be repeated, because 
a man meeteth with them every where: wherefore, let all 
wise governors have as great a watch and care over fames, 
as they have of the actions and designs themselves, 

The rest was not finished. 


AN ESSAY ON DEATH. ; 

1, I ave often thought upon death, and I find it the least 
of all evils. All that which is past is as a dream; and he 
that hopes or depends upon time coming, dreams waking. So 
much of our life as we have discovered is already dead ; and 
all those hours which we share, even from the breasts of our 
mother, until we return to our grandmother the earth, are 
part of our dying days; whereof even this is one, and those 
that succeed are of the same nature, for we die daily ; and as 
others have given place tous, so we must in the end give way 
to others. : 

2. Physicians, in the name of death include all sorrow, 
anguish, disease, calamity, or whatsoever can fall in the life 
of man, either grievous or unwelcome: but these things are 
familiar unto us, and we suffer them every hour; therefore 
we die daily, and am older since I affirmed it. 

3. I know many wise men that fear to die; for the change 
is bitter, and flesh would refuse to prove it: besides, the ex- 
pectation brings terror, and that exceeds the evil. But I do 
not believe that any man fears to be dead, but only the stroke of 
death: and such are my hopes, that if heaven be pleased, and 
nature renew but my lease for twenty-one years more, with- 
out asking longer days, I shall be strong enough to acknow- 
ledge, without mourning, that I was begotten mortal. Vir- 
tue walks not in the highway, though she go per alta; this is 
strength and the blood to virtue, to contemn things that be 
desired, and to neglect that which is feared. 

4. Why should man be in love with his fetters, though of 
gold? Art thou drowned in security ? Then I say thou art 
perfectly dead. For though thou movest, yet thy soul is 
buried within thee, and thy good angel either forsakes his 
guard or sleeps, There is nothing under heaven, saving a true 
friend, who cannot be counted within the number of movea- 
bles, unto which my heart doth lean. Arnd this dear freedom 
nath begotten me this peace, that I mourn not for that end 








which must be. nor spend one wish to have one minute added 
to the uncertain date of my years. It was no mean appre- 
hension of Lucian, who says of Menippus, that in his travels 
through hell he knew not the kings of the earth from other 
men, but only by their louder cryings and tears ; which 
was fostered in them through the remorseful memory of 
the good days they had seen, and the fruitful havings which 
they so unwillingly left behind them : he that was well seated, 
looked back at his portion, and was loth to forsake his farm ; 
and others either minding marriages, pleasures, profit, or pre- 
ferment, desired to be excused from death’s banquet: they 
had made an appointment with earth, looking at the blessings, 
not the hand that enlarged them, forgetting how unclothedly 
they came hither, or with what naked ornaments they were 
arrayed. 

5. But were we servants of the precept given, and obser« 
vers of the heathen’s rule memento mori, and not become be- 
nighted with this seeming felicity, we should enjoy it as men 
prepared to lose, and not wind up our thoughts upon so pe+ 
rishing a fortune: he that is not slackly strong, as the ser- 
vants of pleasure, how can he be found unready to quit the 
veil and false visage of his perfection? ‘The soul, having 
shaken off her flesh, dost then set up for herself, and con- 
temning things that are under, shows what finger hath en- 
forced her ; for the souls of idiots are of the same piece with 
those of statesmen : but now and then nature is at a fault, and 
this good guest of ours takes soil in an imperfect body, and 
so is slackened from showing her wonders; like an excellent 
musician, which cannot utter himself upon a defective instru- 
ment, 

6. But see how I am swerved, and lose my course, touch- 
ing at the soul, that doth least hold action with death, who 
hath the surest property in this frail act; his style is the end 
of all flesh, and the beginning of incorruption. 

This ruler of monuments leads men for the most part out 
of this world with their heels forward ; in token that he is 
contrary to life ; which being obtained, sends men headlong 
into this wretched theatre, where being arrived, their first 
language is that of mourning. Nor in my own thoughts, 
can I compare men more fitly to any thing, than to the Indian 
fig-tree, which being ripened to his full height, is said to dee 
cline his branches down to the earth ; whereof she conceives 
again, and they become roots in their own stock. 

So man having derived his being from the earth, first lives 
the life of a tree, drawing his nourishment as a plant, and 
made ripe for death he tends downwards, and is sowed again 
in his mother the earth, where he perisheth not, but expects 
a quickening, 

7. So we see death exempts not a man from being, but 
only presents an alteration ; yet there are some men I think, 
that stand otherwise comaneak Death finds not a worse 
friend than an alderman, to whose door I never knew him 
welcome ; but he is an importunate guest, and will not be 
said nay. 

And though they themselves shall affirm, that they are not 
within, yet the answer will not be taken; and that which 
heightens their fear is, that they know they are in danger to 
forfeit their flesh, but are not wise of the payment day : which 
sickly uncertainty is the occasion that, for the most part, they 
step out of this world unfurnished for their general account ; 
and being all unprovided, desire yet to hold their gravity, pre« 
paring their souls to answer in scarlet, 

Thus I gather, that death is disagreeable to most citizens, 
because they commonly die intestate : this being a:rule, that 
when their will is made, they think themselves nearer a grave 
than before: now they, out of the wisdom of thousands, 
think to scare destiny, from which there is no appeal, by not 
making a will, or to live longer by protestation of their un- 
willingness to die. They are for the most part well made in 
this world, accounting their treasure by legions, as men to 
devils, their fortune looks toward them, abies are willing 
to anchor at it, and desire, if it be possible, to put the evi 
day afar off from them, and to adjourn their ungrateful and 
killing period, 

No, these are not the men which have bespoken death, or 
whose looks are assured to entertain a thought of him. 

8. Death arrives gracious only to such as sit in darkness, 
or lie heavy burdened with grief and irons ; to the poor Chris- 
tian, that sits bound in the galley ; to despairful widows, pen- 

sive om, and deposed kings: to them whose fortune 
runs back, and whose spirit mutinies; unto such death is a 
redeemer, and the grave a place for retiredness and rest. 

These wait upon the shore of death, and waft unto him 
to draw near, wishing above all others to see his star, that 
they might be led to his place, wooing the remorseless sisters 
to wind down the watch of their life, and to break them off 
before the hour. 

9. But death is a doleful messenger to a usurer, and fate 
untimely cuts their thread: for it is never mentioned by him, 
but when rumors of war and civil tumults put him in mind 
thereof, 

And when many hands are armed, and the peace of a city 
in disorder, and the foot of the common soldiers sounds an 
alarm on his stairs, then perhaps such a one, broken in 
thoughts of his monies abroad, and cursing the monuments of 
coin which are in his house, can be content to think of death, 
and, being hasty of perdition, will perhaps hang himself, lest 
his throat should be cut ; provided that he may do it in his 
study, surrounded with wealth, to which his eye sends a faint 
and languishing salute, even upon the turning off: remem. 
bering always, that he have time and liberty, by writing, to 
depute himself as his own heir. 

For that is a great peace to his end, and reconciles him 
wonderfully upon the point. 

10. Herein we all dally with ourselves, and are without 
proof till necessity. J am not of those that dare promise to 

pine away myself in vain-glory, and I hold such to be but 





feat boldness, and them that dare commit itto be vain. Yet, 
for my part, I think nature should do me great wrong, if I 
shouid be so long in dying, as I was in being born. 

_ To speak truth, no man knows the lists of his own pa- 
tience; nor can divine how able he shall be in his sufferings, 
till the storm come; the perfectest virtue being tried in ac- 
tion: but I would, out of a care to do the best business well 
ever keep a guard, and stand upon keeping faith and a good 
conscience, 

11. And if wishes might find place, I would die together, 
and not my mind - me my per once ; that io Fweekl 
Pe for the messengers of death, sickness, and affliction, 
and not wait long, or be pted by the violence of pain. 

Herein I do not profess myself a Stoic, to hold grief no 
evil, but opinion, and a thing indifferent. 

But I consent with Cwsar, that the suddenest passage is 
easiest, and there is nothing more awakens our resolve and 
readiness to die, than the quieted conscience, strengthened 
with opinion that we shall be well spoken of upon earth by 
those that are just, and of the family of virtue; the opposite 
whereof is a fury to man, and makes even life unsweet. 

Therefore what is more heavy than evil fame deserved? 
Or, likewise, who can see worse days, than he that yet living 
doth follow at the funerals of his own reputation ? 

_T have laid up many hopes that I am privileged from that 
kind of mourning, and could wish the like peace to all those 
with whom I wage love. 

12. I might say much of the commodities that death can 
sell a man ; but briefly, death is a friend of ours, and he that 
is not ready to entertain him, is not at home. Whilst Iam, 
my ambition is not to foreflow the tide; I have but 30 to 
make my interest of it, as I may account for it; I would 
wish nothing but what might better my days, nor desire any 
pute place than the front of good opinion. I make not 

ove to the continuance of days, but to the goodness of them ; 
nor wish to die, but refer myself to my hour, which the great 
Dispenser of all things hath appointed me; yet as I am frail, 
and suffered for the first fault, were it given me to choose, I 
should be not earnest to see the evening of my age ; that ex- 
tremity of itself being a disease, and a mere retvrn into in- 
fancy ; so that if perpetuity of life might be given me, I should 
think what the Gree t said, Such an age is a mortal evil. 
And since I must needs be dead, I require it may not be done 
before mine enemies, that I be not stript before I be cold ; 
but before my friends, The night was even now; but that 
name is lost; it is not now late, but early. Mine eyes be- 
gin to discharge their watch, and compound with this fleshly 
weakness for a time of perpetual rest; and I shall presently 
be as happy for a few hours, as I had died the first hour I 
was born, 





END OF BACON’S ESSAYS. 
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CHEVY CHASE. 





Gop prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all ! 

A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befal. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day. 


The stout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer’s days to take ; 


The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 
To sill and bear away. 

The tidings to earl Douglas came 
In Scotland, where he lay ; 


Who sent earl Percy present word 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English earl, not fearing this, 
Did to the woods resort, 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 
All chosen men of might ; 

Who knew full well, in me of need, 
To aim their shafts aright. 


The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran 
To chase the fallow deer; 

On Monday they began to hunt, 
When daylight did appear ; 


And, long before high noon, they had 
A hundred fat bucks slain ; 
Then, having din’d, the drovers went 


To rouse them up again. 


The bowmen muster’d on the hills, 
Well able to endure, 

Their back-sides all, with special care, 
That day were guarded sure. 


The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deer to take ; 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make, 
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Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughter’d deer ; 
Quoth he, ‘ Earl Douglas promised 

This day to meet me here: 


‘If that I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I stay.’ 

With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did say : 


‘Lo! yonder doth earl Douglas come, 
His men in armor bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight ; 


* All men’of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed.’ 

‘ Then cease your sport,’ earl Percy said, 
* And take’your bows with spond’: 


‘ And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For never was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in France, 


That ever did on horseback come, 
But, if my hap it were, 

I durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spear.’ 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white steed, 
Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the company, 
hose armor shone like gold: 


‘ Show me,’ said he, ‘ whose men you be, 
That hunt so boldly here ; 

That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my fallow-deer?’ 


The man that first did answer make, 
Was noble Percy he : 

Who said, ‘ We list not to declare, 
Nor show whose men we be: 


* Yet will we spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay.’ 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say ; 


‘ Ere thus I will outbraved be, 
One of us two shall die ; 

I know thee well; an earl thou art, 
Lord Percy : soam I, 


* But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 
And great offence, to kill 

Any of these our harmless men, 
For they have done no ill. 


‘ Let thou and I the battle try, 
And set our men aside.’ 

Accurs’d be he, lord Percy said, 
* By whom this is denied,’ 


Then stepp’d a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said; ‘ I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for shame, 


‘ That e’er my captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on : 

You be two earls,’ said Witherington, 
* And I a squire alone : 


‘Til do the best that do I may, 
While I have strength to stand ; 
While I have pow’r to wield my sword, 
I'll fight with heart and hand.’ 


Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full threescore Scots they slew. 


‘T’o drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Douglas had the bent ; 

A captain, mov’d with mickle pride, 
The spears to shivers sent. 


They clos’d full fast on ev’ry side 
No slackness there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 


O Christ! it was a grief to see, 
And likewise for to hear 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And scatter’d here and there. 


At last these two stout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might ; 

Like lions mov’d, they laid on load, 

And made a cruel fight. 








They fought, until they both did sweat, 
With swords of temper’d steel ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel, 


* Yield thee, lord Percy,’ Douglas said ; 
‘In faith I will thea \wing, 

Where thou shalt high advanced be 
By James our Scottish king. 


‘ Thy ransom I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee; 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see.’ 


‘No, Douglas,’ quoth earl Percy then, 
‘ Thy proffer I do scorn; 

I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born.’ 


With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck earl Douglas to the heart, 
A deep and deadly blow ; 


Who never spoke more words than these : 
‘ Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why? my life is at an end: 
Lord Percy sees my fall.’ 


Then leaving life, earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand: 

And said, ‘ Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I have lost my land! 


*O Christ! my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take.’ 


A knight amongst the Scots there was, 
Which saw earl Douglas die, 

Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the earl Percy. 


Sir Hugh Mentgomery he was call’d; 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed 
Ran fiercely through the fight; 


And pass’d the English archers all, 
Without all dread or fear ; 

And through earl Percy’s body then 
He thrust his hateful spear. 


With such a vehement force and might 
He did his body gore, 

The spear went through the other side 
A large cloth-yard, and more. 


So thus did both these nobles die, 
hose courage none could stain, 
An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble ear! was slain ; 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew he: 


Against sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right the shaft he set, 

The gray-goose wing that was thereon 
In a heart-blood was wet. 


This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun; 

For when they rung the evening-bell 
The battle scarce was done. 


With the earl Percy there was slain 
Sir John of Ogerton, 

Sir Robert Ratcliff, and sir John, 
Sir James that bold baron; 


And with sir George, and good sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 


For Witherington needs must I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps ; 

For, when his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps. 


And with earl Douglas there was slain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

Sir Charles Currel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly ; 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliffe too, 
is sister’s son was he: 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteem’d, 
Yet saved could not be. 





And the lord Maxwell, in like wise, 
Did with earl Douglas die: 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 
Scarce fifty-five did fly. 


Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
Went home but fifty-three ; 

The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 
Under the green-wood tree. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their husbands to bewail ; 

They wash’d their wounds in brinish tears, 
But all would not prevail, 


Their bodies, bathed in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 
They kiss’d them dead a thousand times, 
hen they were clad in clay. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland’s king did reign 

That brave earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain, 


*O heavy news! king James did say ; 
‘Scotland can witness be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of such account as he.’ 


Like tidings to king Henry came, 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy Chase. 


‘ Now God be with him,’ said our king, 
* Sith ’twill no better be; 

I trust Ihave within my realm 
Five hundred good as he. 


‘ Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 
But I will vengeance take ; 

And be reven an them all 
For brave ford Percy’s sake.’ 


This vow full well the king perform’d, 
After, on Humbledown, 

In one day fifty knights were slain, 
With lords of great renown : 


And of the rest, of small account, 
Did many hundreds die, 

Thus ended the hunting of Chevy Chase, 
Made by the earl Percy. 


God save the king, and bless the land, 
In plenty, joy, and peace ; 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 
*T wixt noblemen may cease. 


RIcHARD SHEALE, 
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Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 


*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ! 


Found out some uncouth cell, 


Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 


And the night raven sings ; 


There, under ebon shades, and low-browed rocks, 


As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 

And by Men, heart-easing Mirth; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind, that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying ; 
There on beds of violets blue, 

The fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 
Filled her with thee a daughter fair, 
So buxom, biythe, and debonair. _ 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, ; 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides : 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee, 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And, if [ give thee honor due, 

Mirth admit me of thy crew, 
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To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull > 
From his watch-tower in the skies 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow, 
‘Through the sweet brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin; 
And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : semanas =. 
Oli lis’ning how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn, 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

‘Through the high wood echoing shrill - 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks greeny 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state, 

j Robed in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whisties o'er the furrowed land, 

And the milk-maid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The lab’ring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 

‘Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The —— of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

From betwixt two aged pa 

Where Corydon and T'liyrsis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 





The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half-regained Eurydice. 


Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 
Where I might oft outwatch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshy nook: 

And of those demons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

, Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 

In sceptered pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine ; 

Or what (though rare) of latter age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 


These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee [ mean to live, 





IL PENSEROSO. 
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But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Muszus from his bower! 
Or bid the souls of Orpheus sing 
Such notes, as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto’s cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did seek! 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass: 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride : 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung, 
Of forests, and enchantmenis drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear, 


Hence, vain deluding joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred! 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams; 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. 
But hail; thou goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 
And therefore to our weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiop queen* that strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended ; 
Yet thou are higher far descended : 
The bright-haired Vesta, long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 
His daughter she ; (in Saturn’s reign, 
Such mixture was not held a stain ;) 


Thus, night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited morn appear, 
Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kercheft in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or ushered with a shower still, 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 


Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves : 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecs sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 
Ona sunshine holy-day, 


Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 
Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove, 
Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a_robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing, with — train, 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep — wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the skies, 


With minute drops from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to fling 
His —s beams, me, Goddess, bring, 


To arched walks of twilight groves, 


And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 


Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt, 
There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 


Hide me from day’s garish eye ; 
While the bee with honied thigh, 
























ALE. Till the livelong daylight fail: Thy wrapt soul sitting in thine eyes ; That at her flowery work doth sing, 
—— Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, There, held in holy passion still, And the waters murmuring, 
_ With stories told of many a feat, Forget thyself to marble, till With such consort as they xcep, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat ; With a sad leaden downward cast Entice the dewy-feathered sleep ; 
She was pinched, and pulled, she said ; Thou fix them on the earth as fast : And let some strange mysterious dream 
And he, by friar’s lantern led, And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, Of lively portraiture dis shaped, 
To car his cream-bowi duly set, And hears the Muses in a ring Softly on my eyelids laid. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, Aye round about Jove’s altar sing : And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the corn, And add to these retired Leisure, About, above, or underneath, 
‘That ten day-laborers could not end: That in trim gardens takes his pleasure : Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
‘Then lies him down the Jubber fiend, But first, and chiefest, with thee bring, Or the unseen genius of the wood. 
holy ! And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, But let my due feet never fail 
ings, And cropful out of doors he flings, The cherub Contemplation : To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. And the mute Silence hist along, And love the high embowed roof, 
‘3, Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, Less Philomel will deign a song, With antic pillars massy proof, 


By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
‘Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and larons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms, while both contend 

‘l'o win her grace, whom all commend, 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
Or summer eves by haunted stream, 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, F'ancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild. 


In her sweetest, saddest plight, And storied windows richly dight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, Casting a dim religious light : 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, There i the pealing organ blow, 

Gently o’er the accustomed oak, | To the full-voiced choir below, 

Sweet bird, that shunnest the noise of folly, In service high, and anthems clear, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song ; And bring all Heaven before mine eyes, 
And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the Heaven’s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watcred shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar: 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of mirth, 


And -_ at last my weary age, 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show, 
And every herb that sips the dew : 
Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic sirain. 


These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 
And ever, against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse ; 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout, : 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, Save the cricket on the hearth, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, +e he nine Sieh ons 





————— 


OLD ITALIAN PROVERBS. 








He who serves God hath the best master in the world. 

He hath a good judgment, who doth not rely on his own. 

Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 

He who lives disorderly one year, doth not enjoy himself 
for five years after. 

















* “ Cynosure of neighboring eyes.””—The pole star, in the less- | ~~~ RAID Si poem 7 
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PROVERBS. 





I once had, is a poor man. : 
There are a great many asses without long ears. 
He keeps his road well enough, who gets rid of bad com- 


pany. 
. The best throw upon the dice is to throw them away. 

He who thinks to cheat another, cheats himself most. 

Too much prosperity makes most men fools, 

He who is an ass, and takes himself to be a stag, when 
he comes to leap the ditch finds his mistake. 

Praise doth a wise man good, but a fool harm. 

No sooner is a law made, but an evasion of it is found 
out. 

He who gives fair words, feeds you with an empty 
spoon, 

Hunger never fails of a good cook. 

A man is valued as he makes himself valuable. 

He who hath good health is a rich man, and doth not 
know it, 

A bad agreement is better than a good law-suit. 

The best watering is that which comes from Heaven. 

He that will have notrouble inthis world must not be born 
in it, 

The maid is such as she is bred, and tow as it is spun, 

Once in every ten years, every man needs his neighbor, 

Either say nothing of the absent, or speak like a friend. 

He that would be well spoken of himself must not speak ill 
of others. 

He that doth the kindness hath the noblest pleasure of the 


two. 

He who doth a kindness to a good man, doth a greater to 
himself. 

Keep your mouth shut, and your eyes open. 

He who will stop every one’s mouth must have a great 
deal of meai. 

Show not to all the bottom either of your purse or of your 
mind, 

I heard one say s0, is halfa lie. 

One lie draws ten more after it, 

He who keeps good men company may very well bear 
their charges. , 

He begins to grow bad, who takes himself to be a good 
man. 

Let us do what we can and ought, and let God do his plea- 
sure, 

Knowing is worth nothing, unless we do the good we 
Khow. 

Give neither counse] nor salt till you are asked for it, 

The fool never thinks higher than the top of his house. 

Money is his servant, who knows how to use it as he should; 
his master who doth not. 

Wise distrust is the parent of security. 

He who is about to speak evil of another, let him first well 
consider himself, 

A woman that loves to be at the window, is like a bunch 
of grapes in the highway. 

‘The best furniture in the house is a virtuous woman. 

Hard upon hard never makes a good wall. 

The example of good men is visible philosophy, 

In prosperity we need moderation, in adversity patience, 

The devil goes shares in gaming. 

He who wiil have no judge but himself, condemns himself. 

Learning is folly, unless a good judgment hath the manage- 
ment of it. 

When war begins, Hell gates are set open. 

An ill book is the worst of thieves, 

Make yourself all honey, and the flies will eat you up. 

He is unhappy who wishes to die; but more so he who 
fears it. 

He who oft thinks on death provides for the next life. 

He who knows nothing is confident in every thing. 

Vice is set off with the shadow or resemblance of virtue, 

That is best or finest which is most fit or seasonable, 

A great deal of pride obscures, or blemishes, a thousand 
good qualilies. 

Idleness is the mother of vice, the step-mother to all vir- 
tues. 

Idleness buries a man alive, 

Where peace is, there God is, or dwells. 

He who pays well is master of every body’s puree, 

He who knows most, commonly speaks least. 

Few men take his advice, who talks a great deal. 

He that is going to speak ill of another, let him consider 
himself well, and he will hold his peace. 

A civil answer to a rude speech costs not much, and is 
worth a great deal. 

One mild word quenches more heat than a whole bucket of 
water, 

No patience, no true wisdom. 

There is no fool to a learned fool. 

The first degree of folly is to think one’s self wise ; the 
next to tell others so; the third to despise all counsel. 
Men’s sins and their debts are more than they take them 
to be, z 

Forgive every man’s faults except your own, 

To forgive injuries is a noble and godlike revenge, 

’Tis a mark of great proficiency, to bear easily the failings 
of other men. 

A wise lawyer never goes to law himself. 

‘When you are all agreed upon the time,’ quoth the cue 
rate, ‘J will make it rain.’ 

The Devil turns his back when he finds the door shut 
against him. 

’Tis more noble to make yourself great, than to be bornso. 

Prosperity is the worst enemy men usually have. 

Proverbs bear age, and he who would do well may view 
himself in them as in a looking-glass. 

A proverb is the child of experience. 
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Avoid carefully the first ill or mischief, for that will breed 
a hundred more, 

If you would be as happy as any king, consider not the 
few that are before, but the many that come behind you, 

Losing much breeds bad blood. 

Health without any money is half sickness, 

He that unseasonably plays the wise man is a fool. 

If you would have a thing kept secret, never tell it to any 
one ; and if you would not have a thing known of you, never 

O it. 

Either a civil grant, or a civil denial. 

The covetous man is the bailiff, not the master, of his own 
estate. 

In silence there is many a good morsel. 

Nothing is so hard to bear well as prosperity. 

The true art of making gold is to have a good estate, and 
to spend but little of it. 

From hearing comes wisdom ; and from speaking, repent- 
ance, 

Truth is an inhabitant of heaven. 

*Tis no great pains to speak the truth. 

A wise man will not tell such a truth as every one will take 
for a lie. 

The world makes men drunk as much as wine doth, 

Wicked men are dead whilst they live. 

He hath lived to ill purpose who cannot hope to live after 
his death, 

Experience is the father, and memory the mother of wis- 


om. 
The sword kills many, but wine many more, 
Oil and truth will get uppermost at the last. 
A man was hanged for saying what was true. 
Have a care of—Had I known this before. 
Tis better keeping out of a quarrel, than to make it up 
afterward. 
Sickness is a personal citation before our Judge. 
The first step a man makes towards being good, is to know 
he is not so already. 
*Tis good to knew our friends’ failings, but not to publish 
them, 
’Tis the virtue of saints to be always going on from one 
kind and degree of virtue to another. 
A man may talk like a wise man, and yet act like a fool, 
Discretion, or a true judgment of things, is the parent of 
all virtue, 
Open your door to a fair day, but make yourself ready for 
a foul one. 
A good man is ever at home wherever he chance to be. 
Rich men are slaves condemned to the mines, 
Do not do evil to get good by it. 
Good wine makes a bad head, and a long story. 
Be as easy as you can in this world, provided you take 
good care to be happy in the next. 
He is a wretch whose hopes are all below, 
No great good comes without looking after it. 
He who would be rich in one year py enh at six months 
end, 
I was well, would be better, took physic, and died. 
Talk but little and live as you should do, 


OLD SPANISH PROVERBS. 
A wise man changes his mind, a fool never will. 
God comes to see, or look upon us, without a bell, 
You had better leave your enemy something when you die, 
than live to beg of your Fiend. 
The foot of the owner is the best manure for his land. 
A life ill spent makes a sad old age. 
Go not to your doctor for every ail, nor to your lawyer for 
every quarrel, nor to your pitcher for every thirst. 
There is no better looking-glass than an old true friend. 
The sum of all is, to serve God well, and do no ill thing, 
Good breeding and money make our sons gentlemen. 
Examine not the pedigree nor patrimony of a good man. 
There is no ill thing in Spain but that which can speak. 
Keep out of an hasty man’s way for awhile, out of a sul- 
len man’s all the days of your life. 
If you love me, John, your deeds will tell me so, 
A good wife is the workmanship of a good husband, 
There is no to-morrow for an asking friend, 
God keep me from still water, from that which is rough I 
will keep myself. 
A great fortune with a wife is a bed full of brambles, 
God doth the cure, and the physician takes the money 
for it. 
The Devil brings a modest man to the court, 
He, who will have a mule without any fault, must keep 
none. 
The wolves eat the poor ass that hath many owners, 
Whither goest thou, grief? where I am used to go. 
Three helping one another will do as much as six men 
single. 
She spins well, who breeds her children well. 
One ‘ Take it’ is better than two ‘ Thou shalt have it.’ 
There is a fig at Rome for him who gives another advice 
before he asks it. 
’Tis better to be a wise than a rich man. 
Who is the true gentleman, or nobleman? He whose ac- 
tions makes him so. 
Good courage breaks ill luck to pieces, 
_Great poverty is no fault or baseness, but some inconve- 
nience, 
He who resolves to amend hath God on his side. 
Make the night night, and the day day, and you will be 
merry and wise. 
_Dninking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor 
his wife a widow. 
Have many acquaintances, and but a few friends. 





Experience and Wisdom are the two best fortune-tellers, 
Tis more trouble to do ill than to do well. 
Sloth is the key to let in beggary. 
_ Do not say, I will never drink of this water, however dirty 
itis, 
He who trifles away his time, perceives not death which 
stands upon his shoulders, 
A cheerful look, and forgiveness, is the best revenge of an 
affront, 
Kings go as far as they are able, not so far as they desire 


to i 
‘ruth is the child of God. 

A wise man never says, I did not think of that. 

—— a good man that he may respect you, and be civil 
to an ill man that he may not affront you, 

Since you know every thing, and ao nothing, pray tel} 
me what I dreamed this morning. 

a looking-glass will tell you what none of your friends 
will. 

If you are vexed or angry, you will have two troubles in- 
stead of one, 

J Improve rather by other’s men’s errors, than find fault with 
them. 

‘ The applause of the mob or multitude is but a poor com- 
ort. 

Anger is the weakness of the understanding. 

He is the only rich man who understands the use of 
wealth, 

To heap fresh kindnesses upon ungrateful men, is the wise 
est, but withal the most cruel revenge. 

— is no more faithful or pleasant friend than a good 
ook, 

He who loves to employ himself well can never want 
something to do. 
eons things are well forgot for peace and quietness” 
sake. 

Neither great poverty nor great riches will hear reason, 

: re pleasure is a better pennyworth than that which virtue 
yie Ss. 

No sensual pleasure ever jasted so much as for a whole 
nour, 

There is no better advice than to look always at the is- 
sue of things, 

Talking very much, and lying, are cousin-germans, 

I will never jest with my eye nor with my religion. 

Give me a virtuous woman, and I will make her a fine 
woman, 

A contented mind is a great gift of God, 

Never deceive your physician, your confessor, nor your 
lawyer. 

Make a bridge of silver for a flying enemy. 

He who pretends to be every body’s particular friend is 
nobody’s. 

Let him speak who received, let the giver hold his peace. 

An house built by a man’s father, and a vineyard planted 
by his grandfather. 

Keep aloof from all quarrels, be neither a witness nor 
party. 

I went a fool to the court, and came back an ass, 

Keep money when you are young, that you may have it 
when you are old. 

Neither is any barber dumb, nor any songster very wise, 

The common people pardon no fault in any man, 

He who ploughs his land, and breeds cattle, spins gold. 

. He who will venture nothing, must never get on horse- 
ack, 

He who abandons his poor kindred, God forsakes him. 

He who is not handsome at twenty, nor strong at thirty, 
nor rich at forty, nor wise at fifty, wil never be handsome, 
strong, rich, or wise, 

He who peeps through a hole may see what will vex him, 

*Tis the most dangerous vice which looks like virtue. 

’?Tis much more painful to live ill than to live well. 

An hearty good-will never wants time to show itself, 

The less a man sleeps the more he lives. 

Paes truest content is that which no man can deprive you 
of, 
The remembrance of wise and good men instructs as well 
as their presence. 

Learning procures respect to good fortune, and helps out 
the bad. 

The short and tru. way to reputation, is to take care to be 
in truth what we would have others think us to be. 

Look always upon life, and use it as a thing that is lent 


ou. 
Nothing in the world is stronger than a man, but his own 
passions, 


APHORISMS ON MAN, 
FROM LAVATER, 


There is a manner of forgiving so divine, that you are ready 
to embrace the offender for having called it forth. ; 

He, who is master of the fittest moment to crush his 
enemy, and magnanimously neglects it, is born to be a cone 
queror,. 
Every thing may be mimicked by hypocrisy, but humility 
and love united. The humblest star twinkles most in the 
darkest night. The more rare humility and love united, the 
more radiant when they meet. ‘tage ; 

The wrath, that on conviction subsides into mildness, is 
the wrath of a generous mind. : 

The wrangler, the puzzler, the word hunter, are incapable 
of great actions, 


END OF VOLUME ONE, 
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